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Real  Estate  in  All  its  Branches 

Our  organization  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  specialized  service  to  our  clients  in 
every  phase  of  the  real  estate  business.  We  maintain  departments,  managed  by 
experts,  covering  the  following: 


RESIDENCE,  VACANT  LOT  AND  APARTMENT  BROKERAGE 
RESIDENCE  AND  APARTMENT  RENTALS 
FARM  BROKERAGE 

SUBURBAN  BROKERAGE  COVERING  ALL  OF  NORTHERN  OHIO 
LONG  TERM  LEASES  OF  BUSINESS  PROPERTIES 
BUSINESS  AND  MANUFACTURING  PROPERTY  BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS  AND  MANUFACTURING  PROPERTY  RENTALS 

Consult  us  before  buying  or  selling.  Come  in  and  see  us  or  write,  telephone  or 
telegraph.  We  are  always  at  your  service. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 

Second  Floor  Erie  Building  — East  Ninth  Street  and  Prospect  Ave.  — CLEVELAND 
Member  of  The  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board 


Kindergarten  - Primary  Training  School 

Practice  teaching  In  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  A two-year  strictly  pro- 
fessional course  or  a three-year  course  with  music  and  literary  studies. 


Address 

ROSE  A.  DEAN,  Secretary 

125  ELM  ST.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


LEGAL  .TITLE  I 

“ The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  ” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING.  President 


Men’s  Building 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 


The  Men’s  Building  is  one  of  the  thirty  buildings  belonging  to  Oberlin  College. 
It  contains  dormitory  accommodations  for  115  men.  It  also  houses  the  Men’s 
Commons,  providing  board  for  150  men.  It  is  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the 
men  of  Oberlin.  Applications  for  rooms  in  the  Men’s  Building  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Custodian,  Mr.  J.  K.  Bischoff. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  all  places  available  for  women  in  Septem- 
ber, 1921,  have  been  promised  and  there  is  a long  waiting  list.  There  are  100 
places  still  available  for  men  in  the  Freshman  class.  Applications  for  admission 
should  be  addressed  to  Secretary  George  M.  Jones. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology'  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  should  be  sent  to  Professor  C.  W.  Morrison,  Director. 


clean  inside ” 


Physicians  Prescribe  Nujol 


“Scientists  have  found  over  240  va- 
rieties of  bacteria  in  the  human 
intestine.  They  have  estimated  that 
the  number  of  bacteria  evacuated 
daily  from  the  human  system  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  trillion 
(120,000,000,000,000). 

“Though  many  of  these  bacteria  are 
harmless  and  some  even  beneficial, 
there  are  a countless  number  which 
are  capable  of  doing  serious  harm. 
If  constipation  exists,  putrefaction 
follows,  with  the  result  that  many 
hitherto  harmless  strains  of  bacteria 
become  malignant  and  produce  viru- 
lent poisons  which  are  absorbed  by 
the  blood  and  carried  to  every  body 
cell. 


To  train  the  bowels  to  normal,  healthy, 
daily  evacuations  most  physicians  recom- 
mend Nujol. 

Nujol  relieves  constipation  without  any 
unpleasant  or  weakening  effects.  It  does 
not  upset  the  stomach,  cause  nausea  or 
griping,  nor  interfere  with  the  day’s  work 
or  play. 

Instead  of  irritating  or  forcing  the  system, 
Nujol  simply  softens  the  food  waste.  This 
enables  the  many  tiny  muscles  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestines,  contracting  and  expand- 
ing in.  their  normal  way,  to  squeeze  the 
food  waste  along  so  that  it  passes  naturally 
out  of  the  system. 

Prerents  Constipation 

Nujol  actually  prevents  constipation  be- 
cause it  helps  Nature  maintain  easy,  thor- 
ough bowel  evacuation  at  regular  intervals 
— the  healthiest  habit  in  the  world. 

Nujol  is  absolutely  harmless  and  pleasant 
to  take.  Try  it. 


Dangers  of  Constipation 

“So  constipation  becomes  the  root- 
evil  of  many  serious  ailments.  It 
means  a continuous  poisoning  of  the 
entire  body,  in  time  leading  to  high 
blood-pressure,  arterio-sclerosis,  liver, 
bladder  and  kidney  diseases,  etc.” 


Nui  ol 

REG.  U-STt'AT.  OFF. 

For  Constipation 

Nujol  is  sold  by  all  druggists  in  sealed 
bottles  only,  bearing  the  Nujol  trade  mark. 


Mail  coupon  for  booklets  "Constipation — Auto 
Intoxication  in  Adults"  and  "Constipation  in 
Advanced  Years",  to  Nujol  Laboratories,  Name. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  Room  715  ,44 
Beaver  Street,  New  York.  >ln  Canada,  send  to 
Nujol,  22  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal.! 
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Par  afield  sometimes  one  finds  unexpected  indorsement  of  an  idea  long  so  firmly 
established  in  one’s  own  mind  that  its  emphasis  at  this  late  day  seems  almost 
ridiculous  — as  if  some  one  were  to  arise  and  solemnly  de- 
Partnership  clare  his  complete  approval  of  the  Copernican  theory ! Take, 

In  the  Home  for  instance,  co-education,  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  Oberlin. 

One  Harold  Spender,  an  English  newspaper  man,  has  been  in  the  United  States 
and  like  other  visitors  from  abroad  with  a gift  for  writing  straightway  puts  his 
impressions  of  this  country  into  print.  To  the  London  Telegraph  he  expresses  his 
surprise  at  the  equal  partnership  between  man  and  woman  which  he  observed  in 
the  average  American  home.  He  is  astonished  to  find  “ that  in  practically  all  the 
big  secondary  schools  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together.” 

‘‘The  equality  of  the  sexes  ” impressed  the  traveler  both  in  the  American  home 
and  the  American  school.  In  the  English  home,  he  says  by  way  of  contrast,  “ there 
is  too  often  a rivalry  between  man  and  woman,  the  boy  and  the  girl.” 

Any  virtue  founded  on  co-education  may  properly  be  appraised  among  Oberlin 
achievements.  “ The  idea  of  bringing  the  sexes  together  in  an  institution  of  higher 
learning,”  says  Dr.  Delavan  L.  Leonard  in  his  history  of  Oberlin,  “ was  unheard 
of  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  sixty-five  years  ago  (this  was  written  in  1898) 
and  when  propounded  by  the  founders  of  Oberlin  appeared  to  be  most  irrational 
in  the  extreme  and  for  various  reasons  an  innovation  not  in  the  least  to  be  con- 
sidered.” 

How  quaint  it  all  sounds  now  to  an  Oberlinite!  The  innovation  of  1833  has 
become  the  accepted  practice.  The  “ irrational  ” has  become  about  the  most 
rational  idea  in  higher  education. 

The  English  visitor  thus  pays  a splendid  tribute  to  those  brave  men  and  women 
who  planted  Oberlin  in  a wilderness  and  had  the  courage  and  faith  to  believe  they 
were  right,  even  though  the  whole  educational  world  was  ready  to  testify  that 
they  were  wrong. 

Only  a stranger  in  America  would  think  it  worth  comment  that  the  average 
home  is  a partnership,  in  which  equality  of  the  sexes  is  as  much  an  accepted  fact 
as  parental  responsibility  or  the  cultivation  of  the  primary  virtues.  The  American 
educational  world  was  long  in  subscribing  to  the  Oberlin  idea,  but  the  idea  has 
now  borne  fruit  in  millions  of  homes  so  admirable  and  conspicuous  that  an  ob- 
serving visitor  from  another  continent  comments  on  it  as  an  outstanding  character- 
istic of  social  ' life  in  the  United  States. 

If  Father  Shipherd  and  Philo  Stewart  could  only  read  Spender  in  the  London 
Telegraph ! 
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Note  and  Comment 


In  the  story  of  his  boyhood  and  his- 
tory of  those  pioneer  communities  of 
Central  Ohio,  “Etna  and  Kirkersville,” 
General  Morris  Schaff  says:  “In  the 
basement  of  the  Disciples’  church  was 
kept  a private  school,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  all  that  region,  and  known  as 
the  Creek  school.  Its  first  master  was 
an  elderly  man  from  Virginia,  by  the 
name  of  Best,  who  was  followed  by  a 
prim,  tall  narrow-shouldered  young  man, 
a graduate  of  Oberlin,  by  the  name  of 
Browning.  Both  were  most  exemplary, 
genteel  men,  but  naturally  sombre,  rare- 
ly smiling,  and  neither  ever  knew  what 
it  was  to  laugh.  Moreover  Browning 
had  a very  uncomfortable  habit  of 
watching  one  out  of  the  corners  of  his 
black  eyes.”  This  was  in  the  middle 
fifties.  Who  was  the  prim  Mr.  Brown- 
ing?' 

The  president  of  a college  in  the  north- 
west, in  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine,  pays  a splendid  trib- 
ute to  Oberlin  and  to  President  King. 
"I  regard  him  (President  King)  as  pre- 
eminent among  the  college  presidents 
of  America.  I regard  Oberlin,  every- 
thing considered,  as  illustrating  better 
than  any  other  college  in  America,  the 
type  of  institution  I should  like  to  see 
established  in-  various  sections  of  the 
country  as  a supplement  to  our  state- 
supported  system  of  higher  education.” 
This  comes  from  an  educator  of  high 
standing  who  is  not  an  alumnus,  not 
even  a former  student,  of  Oberlin. 

The  Oberlin  committee  of  the  Father- 
less Children  of  France,  Inc.,  which  was 
started  in  May,  1916,  through  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin,  ’85,  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  A. 
Wager,  has  just  passed  out  of  existence. 
Through  Edith  Dickson,  ’74,  then  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 
an  appeal  was  made  through  these  col- 
umns, and  a generous  response  was  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  would  not  be  possible  here  to  mention 
all  the  names  of  the  contributors,  but 


the  committee  wishes  to  extend  to  them 
its  thanks  for  their  contributions,  which 
formed  about  half  of  the  $27,411.50  which 
has  passed  through  its  hands  in  the  last 
five  years  and  helped  to  support  about 
150  children  a year.  Those  who  wish 
to  may  continue  sending  yieir  money  to 
the  children  direct. 

o 

Perhaps  the  best  compliment  paid  the 
college  by  alumni  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  symposium  on  the  page  opposite 
this  comes  from  those  who  confess  they 
have  nothing  to  suggest  for  Oberlin’s 
betterment.  And  every  one  of  the  com- 
pliments of  this  kind  comes  from  a 
woman!  “ I do  not  believe  that  I have 
anything  of  interest  or  value  to  suggest 
and  therefore  trust  you  will  excuse  me,” 
writes  a member  of  ’12.  “ I wish  that  I 

had  something  to  contribute,  hut  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  I have  nothing  to  sug- 
gest,” declares  a member  of  ’03.  A 
woman  of  ’81  says  she  has  been  so  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  the  college  in 
recent  years,  in  part  because  of  ill 
health,  that  she  has  nothing  to  offer  by 
way  of  suggestion.  While  it  may  be 
easy  to  interpret  these  responses  as  in 
effect  expressions  of  satisfaction  with 
the  status  quo,  the  attitude  of  the 
twenty-five  or  thirty  who  failed  even  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  the  magazine’s 
inquiry  is  not  so  readily  appraised.  Are 
they  so  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  believe 
comment  superfluous,  or  so  disgusted 
with  conditions  as  to  think  them  ir- 
remediable? The  editor  gives  it  up. 

o 

In  a canvass  of  fifty  girls  and  forty- 
five  boys  of  the  Glenviile  high  school. 
Cleveland,  in  November,  it  was  found 
that  only  one  girl  intended  to  enter 
Oberlin  college.  Western  Reserve,  Case 
and  Ohio  State  attracts  most  of  the 
boys  who  plan  to  attend  college.  Re- 
serve and  Lake  Frie  were  the  colleges 
most  popular  with  the  girls.  Most  of 
the  ninety-five  graduates  plan  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  somewhere  after  fin- 
ishing high  school. 
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Oberlin’s  Greatest  Need:  A Symposium 

Representatives  of  Twenty-seven  Classes  Reply  to  Magazine  Editor’s 

Question 


INTENSIVE  CONVICTION 
By  Edward  A.  Hamilton,  '70 
Non  nmlta  sed  multum  for  promotion 
■of  intellectual  Christian  character  of  its 
student  body.  Not  expansion  but  inten- 
sive conviction  and  aim. 


AN  ASTRONOM- 
ICAL OBSERV- 
ATORY 

By  David  J.  Nye, 
’71 

My  answer  is 
a modern  astro- 
nomical observa- 
tory thoroughly 
equipped  with 
telescopes  and 
other  astronomi- 
cal instruments. 
It  would  facili- 
tate the  teaching 
of  astronomy  and 
heep  Oberlin  col- 
lege progressing 
with  the  best  col- 
leges and  univer- 
sities. All  stu- 
dents should 
learn  to  look  in- 
telligently into 
the  starry  heav- 
ens which  are 
ever  above  and 
around  them. 


GREAT  TEACHERS 
By  John  Fisher  Peck,  ’75 

Great  teachers  make  a great  college. 
Great  teachers  are  men,  well  equipped 
for  their  work  by  study  and  experience, 
who  are  also  enthusiastic  lovers  of  man- 
kind, men  who  have  themselves  been 
regular  boys^  and  who  will  gladly  devote 


themselves  to  the  effort  to  understand 
each  individual  boy’s  problems  and  to 
help  him  to  solve  them,  men  who  value 
life  more  highly  than  books.  I should 
rather  see  in  Oberlin  a dozen  such  teach- 
ers than  a dozen  million  dollars. 


THE  HIGHER 
MOTIVES 
By  Wm.  Goodell 
• Frost,  ’76 
Such  improve- 
ment in  prayer- 
meetings,  Chapel 
services  and  per- 
sonal contacts  of 
individuals  as 
shall  greatly  re- 
inforce the  high- 
er motives  in 
life  choices  and 
in  daily  action. 
All  America  just 
now  seems  trying 
to  get  on  by  ap- 
peal to  “enlight- 
ened selfishness” 

■ — and  generally 
not  very  much 
enlightened  a t 
that! 


A LIBERAL 
COLLEGE 
By  Archibald 
Hadden,  '77 

I am  greatly 
interested  in  President  King’s  great 
program.  He  has  a big  vision  and  its 
specific  applications.  But  as  to  a great 
technical  school  — and  it  should  be 
great  if  a school  at  all  — I hope  Oberlin 
will  never  cease  to  be  a liberal  college 
and  that  the  Humanities  will  always 
lead 


AN  ARTICLE  BY  TWENTY- 
SEVEN  ALUMNI 


Here  is  an  article  by  twenty- 
seven  authors. 

The  editor  asked  fifty  alumni, 
representatives  of  the  last  fifty  grad- 
uating classes,  to  say  each  in  fifty 
words,  what  one  thing  in  their 
opinion  would  do  most  for  Oberlin 
college  at  the  present  time.  Twenty- 
seven  responded. 

The  inquiry  went  to  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  college  faculty  or 
administration.  The  replies  may  be 
assumed  fairly  to  represent  the 
average  “outside”  alumni  opinion 
stretching  over  the  years  from  1870 
down  through  the  graduating  class 
of  last  June. 

Fifteen  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  represented  in  the 
symposium.  Practically  every  pro- 
fession into  which  Oberlin  gradu- 
ates have  gone  has  at  least  one 
spokesman.  Alumni  in  business  have 
also  responded  to  the  query. 
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REVIVE  THE  SOCIETIES 
By  Wilder  S.  Metcalf,  ’78 
Time  forbids  my  consideration  of  the 
larger  aspects  of  your  question.  One 
small  one:  Forty  years  ago  one  found 
Oberlin  graduates  familiar  with  parlia- 
mentary law  and  able  to  preside  effect- 
ively over  any  kind  of  assembly,  be- 
cause of  training  along  these  lines  in 
the  literary  societies.  I have  seen  an 
important  state  meeting  about  to  become 
a mob  under  an  ignorant  chairman 
saved  by  the  prompt  action  of  an  Ober- 
lin man.  Revive  the  societies. 


THE  OBERLIN  FOUNDATION 
By  Edward  W.  Peck,  ’81 
Fifty  words  to  state  what  I think 
would  do  most  for  Oberlin.  First,  an 
earnest  continuance  of  the  spirit  that 
made  Oberlin  what  she  is  today.  Such 
a spirit  roots  deep  in  the  early  history 
of  the  college.  The  sacrifices  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils  have  been  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  present 
Oberlin  is  built. 

Our  college  must  preserve  a strong, 
aggressive  religious  spirit,  she  must  be 
true  to  her  missionary  traditions,  she 
must  be  unselfish,  and  the  spirit  of  “un- 
selfish service”  must  dominate  her,  if 
she  is  to  continue  to  be  the  Oberlin  for 
which  we  all  pray. 


SUGGESTS  MENTAL  TEST 
By  Eva  Emery  Dye,  ’82 
I would  suggest  the  same  sort  of  men- 
tal test  to  every  student  either  entering 
or  leaving  college  that  was  given  to  men 
entering  the  army,  with  a line  of  study 
fitting  exceptional  cases,  and  especially 
the  recommendation  of  vocational  train- 
ing for  defectives  to  whom  a college 
course  might  prove  a handicap.  Many 
might  become  skilled  mechanics  who 
would  become  utterly  unbalanced  and 
useless  with  the  overburden  of  colleg- 
iate training  they  could  not  utilize.  You, 
yourself,  have  doubtless  known  Oberlin 
graduates  who  should  never  have  grad- 
uated. The  very  tragedy  of  Yale  or 
Harvard  or  Oberlin  men  not  able  to 


make  a living  calls  for  a different  meth- 
od of  examination,  and  education. 

SUGGESTS  NEW  COURSES 
By  Agnes  Fairchild  Kirshner,  ’88 
For  her  loyal  alumni  to  provide  the- 
funds  she  needs  with  which  to  pay  high 
salaries;  to  provide  modern  equipment 
throughout  her  departments;  to  estab- 
lish avocational  courses  in  engineering, 
journalism  and  home  economics;  to  pro- 
vide exceptional  courses  that  appeal  to 
men  in  statecraft,  municipal  govern- 
ment and  industrial  and  international 
problems. 


EMPHASIS  ON  SCIENTIFIC 
By  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91 
My  feeling  is  that  Oberlin  most  needs; 
courses  that  will  attract  the  more  en- 
terprising type  of  young  men,  such  as 
courses  in  commerce  and  business  ad- 
ministration, or  perhaps  courses  that 
will  lay  the  necessary  foundation  for 
engineering  work.  The  emphasis,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  placed  on  scien- 
tific rather  than  on  academic  or  classi- 
cal education. 


A TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
By  David  P.  Simpson,  ’92 
Extension  of  Oberlin’s  present  in- 
fluence in  the  kingdom  of  music,  edu- 
cation, religion,  law,  medicine,  missions 
and  general  business  to  the  incoming 
kingdoms  of  gas,  chemistry,  electricity, 
physics  and  general  industry  by  the  es- 
tablishment and  endowment  of  a techni- 
cal college  under  Oberlin  auspices  will- 
do  most  for  Oberlin  college  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 


ECONOMIC  AND  LABOR  PROBLEMS 
By  Walter  Y.  Durand,  ’96 
Oberlin’s  preeminence  was  gained  by 
ideals,  boldly  announced  and  faithfully 
maintained,  that  were  in  advance  of  the- 
conservative  views  of  eighteen  thirty. 
Those  ideals  were  religious  and  human- 
itarian. The  call  of  Oberlin  today  is 
to  make  those  same  ideals  lead  her  to- 
a new  preeminence  in  the  interpreta- 
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tion  of  economic  and  labor  problems  of 
today. 

THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES 
By  Harley  G.  Moorhead,  '99 
The  thing  needed  very  much  at  the 
present  time  by  Oberlin  college  is  the 
revival  of  literary  societies,  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  clubs  or  organiza- 
tions for  the  men  and  the  women  of 
the  college,  in  order  to  develop  a proper 
interest  in  questions  of  government  and 
civic  welfare. 


PHYSICS  AND  ENGINEERING 
By  E.  F.  Adams,  ’01 
I do  not  feel  that  any  one  single 
thing  would  certainly  do  most  for  the 
college.  I am  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  there  should  be  a still  broader  ap- 
peal made  to  young  men  in  the  way  of 
a more  complete  equipment  in  the  de- 
partments of  physics  and  in  an  engineer- 
ing department. 


THE  NOTE  OF  AUTHORITY 
By  Howard  Strong,  '02 
The  provision  of  salaries,  and  techni- 
cal and  research  equipment,  which  will 
enable  Oberlin  to  secure  and  retain 
more  of  the  men  of  recognized  leader- 
ship in  their  special  fields,  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  time  and  means  neces- 
sary to  give  their  teaching  and  writing 
that  note  of  authority  among  the  col- 
leges which  the  alumnus  sometimes 
misses. 


“ FINANCIAL  SMUGNESS  ” 

By  Albert  W.  Staub,  '04 

The  alumni  ought  to  appreciate  fully, 
what  the  Hall  bequest  has  meant  to  the 
college,  coming  just  at  the  time  when 
all  educational  institutions  were  forced 
to  face  a financial  readjustment  due  to 
the  war. 

The  alumni  ought  to  realize  that  the 
college  has  financial  needs  beyond  those 
that  can  be  supplied  by  this  fund. 

Being  relieved  of  the  large  responsi- 
bility which  other  college  alumni  have 
had  to  meet,  ought  to  make  us  all  the 
more  willing  to  respond  to  every  finan- 


cial appeal  that  comes  to  us  from  our 
Alma  Mater.  A reversal  of  the  present 
attitude  of  “financial  smugness”  on  the 
part  of  the  alumni,  is  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  Oberlin  college. 

RATIONAL  THINKING 
By  Alexander  Dick,  '05 
Forgetting  for  the  time  being  mater- 
ial needs,  Oberlin  and  all  colleges 
should  hasten  to  recreate  in  the  public 
mind  confidence  in  the  soundness  and 
sanity  of  college  training  and  teaching. 
High  brow  leaders  of  radicalism  are  alto- 
gether too  common.  Let  us  see  and 
hear  more  about  rational  thinking  in  our 
colleges  as  well  as  rational  living. 


BUSINESS  AND  DORMITORIES 
By  D.  H.  Lightner,  '06 
Several  years  ago  I attended  a dinner 
of  alumni  in  Toledo,  at  which  President 
King  and  Mr.  Bohn  were  present.  I sug- 
gested at  that  time,  when  called  upon 
to  make  some  remarks,  that  Oberlin 
needed  a technical  course  as  so  many  of 
the  boys  leaving  my  town  go  to  schools 
where  they  can  get  more  or  less  educa- 
tion along  that  line.  It  is  possible,  as 
suggested  in  the  Alumni  Magazine;  that 
such  a step  would  be  too  expensive,  so 
that  next  best,  I would  suggest  a good 
strong  modem  business  course.  In  ad- 
dition, every  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  dormitories  sufficient  for  taking 
care  of  and  attracting  men. 


LAW  AND  BUSINESS 
By  Clara  Lathrop  Strong,  '07 
I think  the  best  suggestion  offered  for 
the  future  development  of  Oberlin  is  not 
the  proposed  attempt  at  a technical 
school  but  the  establishment  of  a strong 
department  of  law  and  business  adminis- 
tration. This  would  appeal  largely  to 
men  students.  Restrict  the  building  pro- 
gram if  necessary  in  order  to  give  it  the 
strongest  faculty  obtainable. 

HELP  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 
By  Joel  B.  Hayden,  '09 
Oberlin  should  send  out  men  to  aid 
the  workers  in  all  industrial  fields  in 
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organization  and  culture.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  building  a new  Britain. 
Oberlin  must  supply  the  Coles,  Tawneys, 
Hodges,  Russells  for  America.  Then 
touch  directly  big  labor  colonies  of 
northern  Ohio.  Open  extension  centers. 
Establish  scholarships  for  picked  immi- 
grants for  training  in  leadership.  Build 
a technical  school  to  grapple  with  de- 
tails of  industrial  engineering.  Trained 
collegiate  leadership  is  necessary  in 
every  phase  of  human  organization  re- 
lated to  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  Guild  and  functional  groups 
must  have  the  best  that  the  American 
colleges  can  produce. 


ANOTHER  PLEA  FOR  SOCIETIES 
By  Clarence  Young,  ’10 
Oberlin  stands  for  friendship  and 
work;  literary  societies  made  possible 
notable  friendships  in  work.  Shall  fu- 
ture generations  of  alumni  minus  this 
tie  be  as  closely  bound  to  Oberlin  as 
alumni  of  the  past  plus  it?  Supervise, 
perhaps  subsidize  the  literary  society  to 
the  point  of  vigorous  vitality.  Not  most 
important,  but  — 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
By  Alice  C.  Fairchild,  ’12 
Oberlin  college  should  have  a depart- 
ment of  home  economics.  The  home  is 
the  source  of  American  ideals,  the  place 
where  character  is  built.  You  cannot 
get  the  spiritual  atmosphere  needed  un- 
less you  adjust  properly  the  material 
conditions  and  build  upon  an  ' under- 
standing of  what  a home  is.  As  a col- 
lege that  wishes  to  make  ideals  practi- 
cal, Oberlin  should  offer  courses  along 
these  lines. 

TIME  BUDGET  NEEDED 
By  James  R.  H.  Ford,  ’13 
A small  western  college  has  this  mot- 
to in  part  for  its  students,  “Science  and 
pure  faith.”  Oberlin  students  need 
more  science  in  budgeting  their  time  in 
order  to  find  out  the  right  ratio  of  time 
spent  in  "thinking  on  their  feet”  in 
public  speaking  and  enjoyment  with 
their  feet  in  “tripping  the  light  fantas- 


tic. Social  life  has  its  place  in  the 
college  life  and  a very  valuable  place 
but  when  it  takes  the  place  of  practice 
in  debate  and  public  speaking  there  is  a 
need  of  change  in  relative  values. 

Oberlin  needs  more  of  the  faith  neces- 
eary  to  combat  the  post-war  liberalism 
that  is  tincturing  the  social  system  of 
the  country. 


ALUMNI  AND  COLLEGE 
By  C.  K.  Matson,  ’15 

Oberlin  college  needs  increased  ef- 
fective contact  between  the  alumni  and 
the  college. 

If  it  does  not  have  this  contact  it  is 
in  danger  of  losing  the  active  loyalty  of 
a useful  group.  I say  this  as  one  whose 
interest  in  Oberlin  is  persistent. 

The  college  proper  needs  to  practice 
more  tolerance  toward  any  honest  opin- 
ion on  the  chance  that  such  opinion 
may  represent  wisdom  as  well  as  hon- 
esty. The  alumni  needs  to  realize  that 
it  has  not  discharged  its  duty  toward 
the  college  when  it  has  gotten  rid  of  a 
few  “ Hi-O-Hi’s,”  and  assured  itself  that 
the  students  are  dancing  and  the  team  is 
winning.  The  alumni  must  contribute  its 
thought  about  educational  and  social 
policies. 

The  new  alumni  organization  has  a 
chance  of  making  alumni  opinion  effect- 
ive if  it  keeps  itself  independent  of  ev- 
erything but  that  opinion. 

OBERLIN  PROVINCIAL 
By  David  P.  Maclure,  ’16 

In  my  opinion,  Oberlin’s  greatest  good 
will  come  from  increased  adaptability  to 
current  ideas  and  activities  in  the  world 
outside  the  college.  Her  history  is 
marked  by  an  extreme  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept a point  of  view  based  upon  chang- 
ing conditions.  Oberlin  is  highly  pro- 
vincial, and  greatly  resents  suggestions 
not  in  pursuance  of  tradition,  even 
though  they  come  from  her  own  alumni. 

STRONG  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
By  Harmen  B.  Fiinkers,  ’19 

Oberlin’s  greatest  need  today,  perhaps, 
is  a strong  alumni  association.  But  an 
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alumni  association,  however,  in  which 
the  more  recently  graduated  classes  have 
a well-established  place.  This  would 
bring  the  present  student  body  into  clos- 
er contact  with  the  younger  alumni  who 
are  striving  to  be  abreast  of  present  day 
thinking. 

AN  ALUMNI  SECRETARY 

By  A.  L.  Higginbotham,  ’20 
A wrell  organized  and  efficiently  func- 
tioning body  of  loyal  alumni  is  Oberlin’s 
greatest  need.  Our  alumni  are  loyal. 
Yet  they  do  not  have  the  machinery 
through  which  to  express  that  loyalty. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  newly 
re  organized  alumni  association  should 
have  immediately  a full  time  secretary 
whose  sole  work  is  to  enable  and  en- 
courage ObeFlin  alumni  to  further  the 
interests  of  their  alma  mater. 


TOUR  OF  EUROPE 

Professor  Jameson  has  just  concluded 
arrangements  with  the  Temple  Tours 
Co.  to  take  a party  of  tourists  on  a trip 
to  France  and  Spain,  with  a few  days 
each  in  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Eng- 
land. The  trip  will  be  made  during  the 
summer  and  will  last  about  two  and  a 
half  months. 

The  party  will  sail  from  New  York  on 
July  2,  going  directly  to  Paris,  from 
where  motor  tours  to  the  battle  fields 
will  be  made.  The  14th  day  of  July,  the 
national  holiday  of  France,  'will  be  spent 
in  the  capital.  After  a week’s  stay  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris  the  tourists  will 
continue  toward  the  southwest,  via 
Tours.  En  route,  motor  trips  will  be 
conducted  to  some  famous  chateaux,  to 
Bordeaux,  Biarritz,  Lourdes  and  Gavar- 
nie,  the  most  famous  spots  in  the  Py- 
rennees. 

After  a circular  tour  in  Spain,  includ- 
ing several  days  in  Madrid  and  two  days 
in  Granada,  the  cities  of  southern  France 
will  be  visited,  including  Nice  and  the 
famous  Corniche  drive.  Then  via  Gren- 
oble and  Geneva,  the  route  will  be  to 
Chamonix,  Mont  Blanc,  the  Rhone  val- 
ley, the  Bernese  Alps.  A stop  in  Stras- 
bourg will  afford  a glimpse  of  the  terri- 
tory restored  to  France.  From  Metz 


there  will  be  excursions  to  Verdun,  the 
Argonne  and  Saint-Mihiel.  Brussels  and 
Antwerp  will  be  visted  and  the  tour  will 
end  with  four  days  in  London  and  vi- 
cinity. 

The  trip  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
“ language  pilgrimage,”  as  Professor 
Jameson  intends  to  give  special  work  in 
French  and  Spanish  en  route  with  les- 
sons from  natives  in  Madrid  and  Paris. 
It  will  be  an  unusual  opportunity  to  see 
some  of  the  most  famous  places  in  Eu- 
rope and  make  progress  in  language 
study  at  the  same  time. 


AN  OBERLIN-O.  S.  U.  TROPHY  DIS- 
PLAYED IN  CALIFORNIA 
That  all  the  interesting  trophies  of 
Oberlin  victories  in  past  years  do  not 
repose  in  the  trophy  room  in  the  Men’s 
building  was  shown  by  a letter  received 
recently  from  an  ex-Oberlin  man  who,  on 
a trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  some  time  ago, 
saw  in  the  window  of  Spauldings  store 
at  Los  Angeles  a football  with  this  in- 
scription, ‘“Sixteen  years  ago  the  official 
Spaulding  ball  was  used  in  the  game 
between  Ohio  State  and  Oberlin  college. 
Captain  Rooster  of  Oberlin  kicked  a 
field  goal,  defeating  Ohio  State  4 to  2. 
A field  goal  at  that  time  counted  four 
points.”  Though  Captain  Rooster  was 
officially  credited  with  kicking  the  ball 
35  yards,  according  to  an  eyewitness  he 
kicked  the  pigskin  42  yards.  Captain 
Rooster,  who  has  had  the  ball  in  his  pos- 
session, loaned  it  to  the  Spaulding  store. 


PROFESSOR  HOLMES  TO  GIVE  LEC- 
TURE SERIES  AT  YALE 
The  chemistry  department  of  Yale 
university  has  arranged  for  a series  of 
lectures  on  colloid  chemistry  by  Prof.  H. 
N.  Holmes.  These  lectures  will  be  given 
in  March.  While  on  this  trip  Professor 
Holmes  will  possibly  lecture  also  before 
the  Connecticut  Valley  section  of  the 
American  Chemical  society  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Morrison 
have  leave  of  absence  the  coming  semes- 
ter. They  expect  to  sail  soon  to  spend 
six  months  in  Naples. 
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The  Builders  of  Oberlin  in  Stone 

II.  D.  Willis  James 


The  Memorial  Arch  on  the  campus 
facing  Peters  Hall  was  erected  in  honor 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
China  during  the  insurrection  of  1900. 
Its  cornerstone  was  laid  in  1902  and  the 
Arch  dedicated  May  14,  1903.  The 
donor  of  the  building  fund  was  the  late 
D.  Willis  James  of  New  York  City. 


D.  Wiiais  James 


This  sketch  of  Mr.  James  was  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  R.  J.  Service,  D.D.,  of 
Detroit,  who  is  at  work  upon  a biography 
of  Mr.  James,  intended  for  early  publi- 
cation. 

D.  Willis  James  was  born  April  15, 


Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  second  of 

a series  of  sketches  designed  to  renew 
the  acquaintance  of  readers  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  with  some  of  the  men 
whose  names  are  connected  with  Ober- 
lin history  through  college  buildings 
made  possible  by  their  generosity.  The 
third  Builder  of  Oberlin  in  Stone  will 
be  sketched  in  the  next  issue. 


1832,  at  Liverpool,  England,  and  died 
September  13,  1907,  at  Bretton  Wood, 
N.  H.  His  ancestors,  both  paternal  and 
maternal,  were  English  Puritans. 

His  father,  Daniel  James,  was  born 
in  1800  at  Truxton,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1823 
went  to  New  York  city.  There  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Anson  G. 
Phelps,  who  in  1818  had  established  the 
firm  of  Phelps  & Peck,  importers  of 
metals,  which  developed  into  the  widely 
known  Phelps  Dodge  corporation  of  to- 
day. In  1830  Daniel  James  married 
Elizabeth  Woodbridge,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Phelps,  and  in  1831  moved  to 
England  to  take  charge  of  the  English 
end  of  the  business  of  Phelps  & Peck, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death  in  1876. 

The  grandfather  of  D.  Willis  James, 
Anson  G.  Phelps,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing figures  in  the  commercial, 
philanthropic  and  religious  history  of 
New  York  city  and  of  the  United 
States.  His  mother  inherited  her 
father's  intense  religious  nature,  which 
was  again  duplicated  in  her  son. 

Mr.  James  was  educated  in  Edinburgh. 
In  1849  he  came  to  America  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  grandfather  Phelps  and  be- 
gan his  business  life  with  Phelps,  Dodge 
and  company  in  New  York. 

The  great  business  capacity  of  Mr. 
James  was  particularly  displayed  in  the 
development  of  the  southwestern  and 
northwestern  parts  of  our  country.  In 
connection  with  John  S.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  James  played  a large 
part  in  the  development  of  the  north- 
west, under  the  leadership  of  James 
J.  Hill,  who  had  a great  affection  for 
Mr.  James,  immense  confidence  in  his 
business  judgment  and  who  frequently 
expressed  his  admiration  for  his  high 
Christian  character. 

Mr  James  was  a keen  business  man, 
but  his  conscience  was  alert  and  su- 
preme. “ My  money  is  not  my  own 
I am  only  trusted  with  it  as  God’s 
steward  and  must  use  it  for  his  chil- 
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dren”  was  often  expressed  by  him  as  his 
conception  of  the  use  of  wealth. 

No  one  but  the  recording  angel  of 
God  could  write  the  history  of  his  benev- 
olences for  he  shrank  from  the  publici- 
ty of  gifts.  To  carry  out  his  purpose, 
and  yet  conceal  himself,  compelled  him 
often  to  adopt  methods  that  were  al- 
most ingenious.  Because  the  money 
was  not  his,  he  used  care  in  its  bestowal, 
and  because  he  was  only  a steward,  the 
servant  need  not  be  known.  There  are 
scores  of  young  men  whose  education 
was  provided  by  Mr.  James,  who  did 
not  know  for  years  to  whom  they  owed 
it.  To  the  writer  of  these  lines  a gentle- 
man said,  “It  took  me  and  my  brother 
seven  years  to  discover  that  it  was  Mr. 
James  who  helped  us  through  college.” 

He  was  a great  believer  in  education. 
His  gifts  to  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries  totaled  many  millions,  given 
from  time  to  time  quietly  without  noise. 
To  give  a list  of  colleges,  theological 
seminaries  and  benevolent  organizations 
whose  work  he  aided  year  after  year 
would  be  almost  like  copying  an  educa- 
tional or  philanthropic  directory. 

Often  Mr.  James  was  urged  to  accept 
some  position  of  honor  in  the  nation  or 
state,  even  in  the  cabinet  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  nation.  But  his  self-effacing 
modesty  led  him  to  decline.  His  am- 
bition was  only  to  serve  without  the 
noise  of  heralds. 

For  forty  years  he  was  a director  of 
Union  Theological  seminary  in  New 
York  City,  for  whose  development  he 
gave  several  million  dollars,  and  lavish- 
ly of  his  time  and  thought. 

Two  striking  memorials  of  Mr.  James 
are  therefore  fittingly  connected  with  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  training  of 
leaders  for  the  church.  One  is  the  ex- 
quisite chapel  which  dominates  the 
buildings  of  Union  Theological  sem- 
inary— an  architectural  gem.  The  other 
is  the  D.  Willis  James  memorial  fund  of 
a million  dollars  given  to  the  American 
Board  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  by 
his  devoted  wife  and  only  son,  (Mr. 
Arthur  Curtiss  James),  in  whom  dwells 
the  great  philanthropic  spirit  of  his 
father. 


Mr.  James  rejoiced  that  Oberlin 
graduates  were  on  the  front  line  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  And  his  hope  was 
that  in  the  years  to  come  many  of  her 
sons  and  daughters,  as  they  passed  be- 
neath Memorial  Arch  would  catch  the 
spirit  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for 
others. 


WOULD  REWARD  COMPOSERS 
Professor  Andrews  has  recently  had  a 
letter  from  Felix  Lamond,  a member  of 
the  endowment  fund  committee  of  the 
American  academy  in  Rome,  asking 
Oberlin’s  cooperation  together  with  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia  and  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  a national  competition 
among  young  composers.  Graduates  in 
harmony  and  composition  may  submit 
their  compositions  to  a national  jury,  and 
the  successful  candidate  will  have  one 
or  two  years  at  the  Paris  conservatory, 
with  free  tuition  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  then  go  to  Rome.  All 
traveling  expenses  will  be  paid,  and  in 
addition,  $1,000  a year  for  personal  ex- 
penses. 


TRIP  OF  ECOLOGY  CLASS 
Professor  Lynds  Jones  is  formulating 
plans . for  his  annual  ecology  trip  next 
summer.  The  trip  this  year  will  be 
through  the  northwest,  ending  at  Mora, 
Wash.,  and  whether  taken  by  auto  or  by 
train  will  depend  on  the  wishes  of  those 
who  compose  the  party.  Students  who 
have  had  at  least  one  course  in  biology 
get  credit  for  their  work,  but  a limited 
number  of  persons  who  do  not  take  the 
trip  for  credit  are  admitted  to  the  party. 


AS  TO  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
Maynard  M.  Metcalf  has  a brief  com- 
munication in  last  week’s  Science  on 
“ Technical  Study  at  Oberlin,”  apropos 
of  the  statement  in  Science  for  Decem- 
ber 31  that  Oberlin  college  was  planning 
to  establish  a technical  school  with  ac- 
commodations for  about  700  students. 
He  thinks  the  statement  “not  quite  cor- 
rect” as  the  matter  has  simply  been  pro- 
posed and  not  formally  considered;  and 
that,  from  what  he  can  learn,  the  faculty 
would  consider  the  plan  unwise. 
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Oberlin  Loses  Distinguished  Woman  Graduate 

Harriet  L.  Keeler,  70,  was  Beloved  Teacher  and  Popular  Author 


Oberlin  loses  a trustee  and  the  alumni 
a distinguished  member  in  the  death 
of  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  ’70,  at  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  February  12.  Her  death 
followed  an  illness  which  began  last 
winter.  She  had  gone  to  a sanitarium 
at  Clifton  Springs  from  her  home  in 
Oberlin  in  November  in  an  effort  to  re- 
cover her  health. 


HARRIETT  L KEELER. 

PWfttD  By  0*ih 


Miss  Keeler  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Cleveland  in  1912, 
serving  from  January  until  September. 
She  was  a teacher  in  the  Cleveland  pub- 
lic schools  for  forty  years. 

She  was  an  active  suffragist  and  an 
advocate  of  greater  freedom  for  women 
from  early  girlhood.  When  she  entered 
Delhi  academy  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  a pre- 
paratory school  for  boys,  she  was  the 
only  girl  student. 

She  moved  her  residence  from  Cleve- 
land to  Oberlin  last  summer,  intending 


to  spend  her  last  years  in  the  college 
town. 

Muss  Keeler  was  author  of  several 
standard  nature  books,  and  was  also  the 
collaborator  with  Miss  Emma  C.  Davis 
and  Miss  Mary  E.  Adams  in  writing 
school  textbooks  on  English  and  other 
subjects.  She  also  wrote  “The  Life  of 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Johnston,”  a biography  of 
her  friend  who  was  dean  of  women  and 
professor  of  art  history  at  Oberlin. 

Among  her  books  are  “ Our  Native 
Trees,”  “ Our  Northern  Shrubs,”  “ Our 
Garden  Flowers,’  " Wild  Flowers  of 
Early  Spring,”  “ Wayside  Flowers  of 
Summer,"  and  “ Our  Northern  Autumn.” 
The  last  was  published  by  Scribner’s  last 
summer. 

“ Our  Native  Trees  ” is  the  best 
known.  It ' is  used  as  a text  book  on 
forestry  and  is  a standard  authority  in 
libraries.  She  also  compiled  a little 
book  for  public  school  use,  “ Ethical 
Readings  from  the  Bible.” 

Miss  Keeler  was  influential  in  many 
public  activities  and  was  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Suffrage 
association.  She  belonged  to  the  advis- 
ory council  of  the  College  for  Women, 
and  was  a trustee  of  Oberlin  college. 
She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Col- 
lege club,  was  a charter  member  of  the 
Fortnightly  and  Garden  clubs,  and  a 
member  of  the  Woman’s  club  and  the 
Women’s  City  club. 

Miss  Keeler  was  born  in  1844-  in  South 
Kortright,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
she  had  finished  her  studies  at  the  dis- 
trict school  and  was  teaching  for  a sal- 
ary of  $2  a week. 

In  1848  she  went  to  Delhi  academy, 
and  when  she  was  graduated  there  the 
preceptress  urged  her  to  go  to  college, 
a course  which  was  unusual  for  country 
girls  of  that  period.  She  followed  the 
advice  and  went  to  Oberlin. 

After  her  graduation  at  Oberlin  she 
came  to  Cleveland  and  taught  geometry 
in  the  old  Central  high  school.  In  1871 
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she  was  made  supervisor  of  the  primary 
grades  in  the  Cleveland  schools  and  re- 
tained that  position  until  1878,  when 
she  was  appointed  principal  of  the  new 
Central  high  school. 

In  1908  she  resigned  from  this  posi- 
tion with  the  intention  of  retiring  from 
active  school  duties,  but  was  prevailed 
on  in  1912  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  schools. 

In  Miss  Keeler’s  honor  all  business  in 
the  Cleveland  public  schools  was  sus- 
pended for  two  minutes  on  the  day  of 
her  funeral. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  paid  Miss 
Keeler  this  editorial  tribute: 

" To  many  Clevelanders  the  death  of 
Harriet  L.  Keeler  comes  as  a distinct 
personal  sorrow.  Few  teachers  have 
left  a more  distinct  Imprint  on  the 
minds'  of  their  students  than  this  woman 
of  many  interests  and  diverse  activities. 
Not  only  as  a skilled  instructor  but  also 
as  a kindly  though  sometimes  caustic 
commentator  did  Miss  Keeler  make  her 
strong  individuality  a part  of  her  work. 

“ But  it  was  as  a writer  and  natural- 
ist that  Miss  Keeler  did  her  most  dis- 
tinctive work.  Her  works  on  trees, 
flowers  aud  shrubs  are  unique.  They 
are  essentially  handbooks,  planned  and 
written  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
amateur  naturalist  eager  to  gain  knowl- 
edge but  unable  to  pursue  extended  bo- 
tanical studies.  The  books  are  admira- 
bly suited  for  this  purpose,  but  in  ad- 
dition they  have  a distinct  literary  fla- 
vor; they  may  be  read  with  equal  pleas- 
ure by  the  rambler  in  the  forest  and  by 
the  indoors  student  who  is  content  to 
absorb  his  nature  lore  at  second  hand. 
The  Keeler  books  are  standard  works, 
and  through  them  this  Ohio  teacher 
made  her  name  known  to  nature  lovers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

“ The  death  of  Miss  Keeler  is  felt  as 
the,  loss  of  a distinguished  and  useful 
citizen.” 


Miss  Hazel  Kyrk,  assistant  professor 
or  Economics,  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  magna  cum  laude,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  at  the  Convocation 
held  September  3. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARPENTER,  ’06 

Roy  Carpenter,  ’06,  retired  as  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Jefferson  county,  O., 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The 
Steubenville  Gazette  reviews  his  career 
and  pays  high  tribute  to  his  success. 
Says  the  Gazette: 

“It  has  always  been  evident  that  our 
prosecuting  attorney  looked  upon  Jef- 
ferson county,  so  far  as  the  statute  pre- 
scribed his  duties,  as  his  personal  client, 
ever  to  the  sacrifice  of  private  practice, 
personal  interest  or  gain,  or  personal 
comfort.  Even  those  who  differed  with 
him  at  times  believe  that  he  at  all  times 
did  what  his  conscience  dictated  and 
the  statute  prescribed. 

“May  his  sacrifice  and  success  in  of- 
fice prosper  him  in  his  practice  of  the 
law  or  in  whatever  he  may  do,  will  be 
the  sentiment  of  all.” 


ARTICLES  BY  ALUMNI 
The  Oberlin  Review,  organ  of  under- 
graduate news  and  opinion,  is  running 
a series  of  articles  by  alumni  on  voca- 
tional subjects.  Articles  in  January 
were  by  Chester  S.  Bucher,  TO,  who  is 
in  charge  of  employment  work  at  the 
national  lamp  works  in  Cleveland;  Wes- 
ley Frost,  ’07,  who  is  acting  foreign 
trade  adviser,  department  of  state, 
Washington;  A.  Beatrice  Doerschuk,  ’05, 
who  is  with  the  bureau  of  vocational  in- 
formation at  2 W.  43d  street.  New  York. 
Russell  W.  Jelliff,  T4,  director  of  the 
playhouse  settlement  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood association,  Cleveland,  writes  on 
" Social  Work  as  a Vocation  ” in  the 
February  11  issue. 


The  faculty  of  Denison  university  have 
shortened  by  one  year  the  pre-medical 
course.  According  to  the  new  ruling 
any  student  who  has  been  there  three 
years  and  has  fulfilled  certain  require- 
ments will  be  granted  his  degree  of  B.S. 
upon  successful  completion  of  one  year 
of  work  in  the  medical  school.  Among 
other  schools  which  have  adopted  this 
plan  are  Columbia,  Northwestern  and 
Western  Reserve. 
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One  of  Kansas’  Foremost  Citizens 

General  Wilder  S.  Metcalf,  78.  Highly  Esteemed  by  People  at  Home 


Unusual  military  distinction  has  come 
to  Wilder  S.  Metcalf,  ’78,  whom  the 
Lawrence  (Kans.)  Gazette  the  other  day 
characterized  as  “one  of  the  foremost, 
citizens  of  Kansas.”  Among  the  promi- 
nent men  of  Lawrence,  declares  the  Ga- 
zette, is  General  Metcalf,  a man  of 
many-sided  achievements.  He  came  to 
Lawrence  in  1887  and  entered  the  farm 
mortgage  business,  having  built  up  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  substantial  con- 
cerns in  this  line  in  the  state.  During  the 
many  years  which  he  has  been  in  this 
business  he  has  loaned  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  sold  mortgages  to  clients  all 
over  the  country  and  never  a dollar  of 
either  principal  or  interest  has  been  lost 
to  any  purchaser  of  his  mortgages. 

General  Metcalf,  after  graduating  from 
Oberlin,  took  his  law  degree  from  Kan- 
sas University  School  of  law  in  1897. 
He  served  in  the  National  Guard  of 
Ohio  while  a resident  of  that  state, 
reaching  the  rank  of  1st  Lieutenant,  and 
upon  coming  to  Lawrence  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  local  company.  He  has 
held  every  commission  between  2d  Lieu- 
tenant and  Brigadier  General  and  was 
active  in  the  Philippines,  being  wound- 
ed twice.  He  went  over  to  the  Philip- 
pines as  Major  and  came  back  as  Col- 
onel and  Brevet  Brigadier  General.  He 
was  appointed  directly  by  the  secretary 
of  war  as  Brigadier  General  during  the 
late  world  war  and  served  in  the  army 
for  over  a year.  General  Metcalf  has 
studied  military  matters  for  years, 
possesses  a magnificent  library  on  mili- 
tary subjects,  and  possesses  a broad  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  military 
organization  and  affairs.  He  served  as 
United  States  pension  agent  under  the 
Roosevelt  administration  for  a period  of 
eight  and  one-half  years,  and  during 
that  time  handled  $150,000,000. 

He  is  a director  of  the  Lawrence  Na- 
tional bank  and  president  of  the  Liberty 
Life  Insurance  company  of  Topeka,  hav- 
ing personal  charge  of  its  investments. 
The  Liberty  Life  began  writing  business 
in  May  of  last,  year,  and  has  written 


over  $10,000,000  of  insurance.  General 
Metcalf  is  also  a member  of  the  Farm 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. He  is  a member  of  the  Military 
Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  Military  Order  of 
Caribas,  and  the  American  Legion,  and 
was  for  eight  years  a member  of  the 
national  militia  board  appointed  by  the 
secretary  ■ of  war. 

General  Metcalf  served  as  a member 
of  the  school  board  of  Lawrence  for 
twenty  years  and  was  president  of  that 
body  for  eight  or  ten  years.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  last  state  senate. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Kansas  City  club, 
the  Army  and  Navy  club  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  the  University  club  of  Kan- 
sas City,  the  Topeka  club  of  Tapeka. 
and  the  University  club  at  Lawrence. 


FORMER  OBERLIN  STUDENTS  PRO- 
DUCING INDIAN  PAGEANT 

Miss  Katherine  C.  Hubbard,  student 
in  the  Conservatory  last  year,  and  her 
brother  Ralph,  who  was  a former  stu- 
dent, stopped  here  Friday  for  a visit  of 
several  days  with  friends.  They  came 
from  New  York,  where  they  recently 
produced  a magnificent  pageant  depict- 
ing Indian  life  and  customs.  A similar 
pageant  is  now  being  planned  for  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Hubbard,  who  is  a son  of  the 
late  Elbert  Hubbard  of  Roycroft  fame, 
has  made  an  intensive  study  of  the 
American  Indian.  He  not  only  knows 
the  language  of  numerous  tribes  but  is 
acquainted  with  their  dances,  supersti- 
tions and  characteristics. 

He  possesses  the  finest  assortment  of 
Indian  costumes  obtainable,  and  in  put- 
ting on  the  pageant  utilizes  troops  of 
Boy  Scouts.  Miss  Hubbard  takes  the 
part  of  an  Indian  girl.  They  are  both 
very  fine  musicians.  They  have  studied 
the  Indian  dance  music  and  give  a cor- 
rect interpretation  of  that  wierd  har- 
mony. They  are  making  a national  rep- 
utation in  this  line  of  entertainment, 
which  is  really  of  great  educational  value. 
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Life  and  Services  of  Henry  Fairlamb  Clark,  ’68 

By  William  C.  Cochran,  ’69 


Henry  Fairlamb  Clark,  ’68,  left  his 
home  in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  December  29,  for  the  home  which 
he  believed  was  prepared  for  him  in 
another  world.  His  steadfast  faith,  for 
more  than  fifty  years  of  active  life,  be- 
gan after  a period  of  religious  doubt 
and  questioning  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  college  life.  He  was  born 
at  Cleveland,  September  22,  1847,  grad- 
uated from  the  Central  high  school  in 
1864,  and  entered  the  senior  preparatory 
class  at  Oberlin  the  following  fall.  He 
delivered  the  salutatory  at  the  senior 
prep  exhibition  at  commencement,  1865, 
and  entered  college,  with  the  class  of 
1869,  the  following  September. 

He  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  thor- 
ough and  accurate  scholar  in  his  class. 
We  often  studied  Latin  and  Greek  to- 
gether, but  our  methods  were  so  differ- 
ent that  we  could  not  keep  it  up.  I 
wanted  first  of  all  to  secure  a free  trans- 
lation of  the  assigned  passages,  and 
then  spend  whatever  time  was  left  on 
other  matters.  Henry  did  not  like  to 
pass  even  the  first  sentence  until  he 
had  thrashed  out  every  possible  question 
which  could  arise  as  to  the  grammatical 
construction,  why  one  Greek  word  was 
preferred  to  another  and  historical  facts 
connected  with  the  text.  Our  most  de- 
lightful hours  together  were  spent  in 
Greek  prose  composition. 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year, 
Henry  had  not  resolved  his  doubts  and 
was  not  a member  of  the  church  and  — 
it  may  surprise  people  of  the  present 
generation  to  learn  it  — his  application 
for  an  appointment  as  teacher  of  lan- 
guages in  the  preparatory  department 
was  rejected,  on  that  account.  He  then 
asked  leave  to  take  the  last  two  years 
in  one  and  graduate  with  the  class  of 
1868,  which  was  granted.  He  carried 
the  work  easily  and  should,  by  right, 
have  been  awarded  a Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key,  but  he  could  not  be  classed  with 
’69  as  he  graduated  the  year  before, 
and  the  class  of  ’68  had  not  known  him 


long  enough  to  appreciate  his  excellence 
as  a scholar,  and  so  he  failed  to  receive 
this  scholastic  distinction.  He  joined 
the  church  at  Painesville,  O.,  on  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  the  winter  of  1868. 

Immediately  after  graduation  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Latin  at  Berea 
college,  Ky.,  and  in  September,  1872,  he 
married  Mary  Severance,  a sister  of  the 
late  James  Severance,  treasurer  of 
Oberlin  college.  Two  years  later  he 
studied  theology  in  the  Oberlin  semi- 
nary and  completed  his  course  there 
after  spending  one  year  in  the  Andover 
(Mass.)  Theological  seminary.  In  1874 
he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Oberlin  college. 

In  1877  the  college  faced  one  of  those 
financial  crises  which  were  too  common 
in  its  early  history,  and  the  question 
whether  the  salaries  af  all  should  be 
reduced,  or  whether  some  should  re- 
sign in  order  that  others  might  continue 
to  receive  full  pay  (?)  was  solved  by  the 
voluntary  retirement  of  the  junior  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  William  N.  Ryder,  and 
the  associate  professor  of  Latin,  Henry 
F.  Clark.  The  latter  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  head  of  the  classical  de- 
partment in  the  Chickering  Institute  — 
a college  preparatory  school  for  boys 
at  Cincinnati. 

While  here  he  became  interested  as  a 
subscriber  in  a controversy  which  arose 
between  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  claiming 
to  publish  an  American  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (ninth  edition) 
"from  the  original  plates”  and  the  pub- 
lishers of  a rival  American  edition,  who 
asserted  that  the  Scribners  had  ob- 
tained their  subscriptions  under  false 
pretenses  and  that  their  edition  was  not 
printed  from  the  original  plates.  rt  was 
a bitter  contest,  as  the  honor  of  the 
Scribners  was  involved,  and  their  oppon- 
ents presented  evidence  which,  to  the 
uninitiated,  seemed  to  prove  absolutely 
that  the  text  of  the  Scribner  edition 
could  not  have  been  printed  from  the 
same  plates  as  the  English  edition. 
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Henry  Clark  felt  as  much  outraged  as 
anybody  and  when  an  agent  of  the  Scrib- 
ners appeared  in  Cincinnati  to  refute  the 
charge,  he  was  deputed  by  a number  of 
the  Cincinnati  subscribers  to  investi- 
gate and  report  — they  agreeing  to  abide 
by  his  decision.  Henry  was  invited  to 
New  York  in  the  summer  of  1880,  by  the 
Scribners,  all  expenses  paid,  and  the 
whole  modus  operandi  of  printing  on 
moist  sheets,  the  difference  in  the 
shrinkage  of  different  qualities  of  paper 
on  drying,  etc,,  etc.,  and  was  convinced 
of  the  absolute  truth  of  the  Scribners’ 
claims  and  the  reckless  disregard  of 
facts  in  their  opponents’  statements. 
Deputed  by  the  Scribners  to  visit  cer- 
tain influential  and  dissatisfied  sub- 
scribers in  New  York  state,  he  was  so 
successful  that  he  was  tendered  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  manager  of  their  sub- 
scription department,  and  American  edi- 
tor of  new  articles  prepared  for  the 
American  edition  which  he  accepted  — 
the  appointment  taking  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  in  1881.  It  was  a 
position  for  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified  and  which  for  eleven  years  he 
found  entirely  congenial.  He  after- 
wards was  tempted  to  leave  them  and  to 
engage  in  work  of  a more  literary  char- 
acter with  The  Outlook  Co.,  New  York, 
and,  later,  The  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
of  Philadelphia.  During  this  last  engage- 
ment he  prepared,  and  they  published, 
a catalogue  of  Five  Thousand  Books 
suitable  for  small  public  libraries  with 
an  illuminating  commentary  of  its  own 
on  the  character  and  contents  of  the 
works  recommended,  which  received  a 
wide  circulation  and  proved  most  use- 
ful. 

At  the  close  of  his  engagement  with 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  his  course,  for 
many  years,  was  shaped  by  the  interests 
of  his  two  oldest  sons  (twins),  who 
cared  little  for  higher  education  but 
were  very  active  and  enterprising  busi- 
ness men.  They  loved  the  out-door 
work  and  contact  with  the  public  and 
their  father  was  needed  to  take  care  of 
the  office,  books,  correspondence,  etc. 
Their  business  took  them  to  Detroit 
where  they  resided  many  years,  and 


finally  to  California,  where  Henry  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  was  active  in  church  work  where- 
ever  he  lived,  and  conducted  large  Bible 
classes  at  the  Woodward  avenue  Congre- 
gational church  in  Detroit  and  the  Hol- 
lywood Congregational  church  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  devoted  an  immense  amount 
of  time  and  labor  to  purely  gratuitous 
offices  for  church  and  society.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  and  his  exact  atten- 
tion to  minute  details,  I may  mention 
that  he  was  for  many  years  secretary  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  association  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  compiled  a list  of  over  600 
names  and  addresses  of  Oberlin  stu- 
dents, graduates  or  not,  residing  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  state,  and  kept  it  up 
to  date.  It  was  all  preserved  in  a little 
book  which  he  could  carry  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  was  a marvel  of 
neatness  and  accuracy.  His  well-spent 
life  is  one  of  which  not  only  his  family 
and  friends,  but  classmates  and  college, 
may  well  feel  proud. 


PROFESSOR  UPTON  CONTRIBUTES 
TO  "THE  MUSICAL  OBSERVER” 
Prof.  W.  T.  Upton  is  among  the  Ober- 
lin professors  recently  contributing  to 
prominent  journals.  In  the  December 
issue  of  The  Musical  Observer,  New 
York,  Mr.  Upton  has  a rather  extended 
article  on  “ Some  Newer  Names  Among 
Contemporary  American  Song  Writers.” 


HONOR  MR.  FULLERTON 
Professor  Fullerton  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  year  1921  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  at  its 
annual  meeting  held  during  the  holidays. 
He  prepared  a paper,  “ The  Feeling  for 
Form  in  Psalm  104,”  for  the  meeting, 
but  was  unable  to  attend. 


RIVAL  QUINTETS  FEED  TOGETHER 
Relations  between  Oberlin  and  West- 
ern Reserve  university,  which  have  been 
marked  by  a spirit  of  bitter  rivalry  for 
25  years,  were  strengthened  in  a mild 
way  when  the  Reserve  Athletic  associa- 
tion gave  a training  supper  to  the  mem- 
bers of  both  teams  before  the  contest  be- 
gan. 
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Here  and  There  Among  the  Alumni 

Frederick  W.  Gurney,  ’91 


Those  who  knew  Gurney  as  a student 
will  remember  that  he  always  showed 
off  at  his  best  when  the  problem  under 
discussion  was  peculiarly  intricate  and 
difficult.  When  out  of  college  he  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  inventing  a type- 
writer. Some  still  recall  the  sight  of 
him  sitting  at  a table  with  pencil  and 
paper  and  a vacant  stare  at  empty 
space,  and  they  wondered  when  he 
would  add  another  line  to  his  meager 
sketch.  His  mind  was  on  no  vacation 
or  excursion,  but  on  a serious  quest 
known  only  to  himself.  And  he  was 


Frederick  W.  Gurney,  '91 


likely  to  find  what  he  was  after,  for  he 
had  the  tenacity  to  hold  the  trail  to  the 
end. 

His  work  on  that  typewriter  was  his 
advanced  course  in  mechanics,  his  pre- 
paratory course  in  his  subsequent  career 
which  has  placed  him  in  the  front  line 
of  mechanical  inventors.  That  type- 
writer was  a great  success.  It  wrote 
one  important  phrase:  “Gurney,  the  In- 
ventor," after  which  neither  he  nor  the 


world  cared  much  more  for  it.  It  had 
done  its  work;  and  what  typewriter  has 
ever  done  better? 

After  that  Gurney  made  huge  wooden 
bowls  for  a time.  But  that  was  not 
what  the  world  was  most  needing  from 
him.  He  had  not  yet  struck  his  stride 
nor  found  his  realm.  He  was  destined 
to  minister  to  larger  and  more  vital 
needs.  He  came  out  of  college  at  a 
time  when  industry  was  congesting,  en- 
larging, speeding  up  to  such  a degree 
that  its  machinery  must  all  be  made 
new.  The  automobile  with  its  myriad 
uses,  the  elevator  that  runs  like  chills 
and  fever  up  and  down  the  spines  of 
our  city  skyscrapers,  the  mammoth  ma- 
chines in  our  factories  whose  pulse- 
beats  are  not  to  be  counted  — these  all 
called  for  a new  kind  of  “bearing,”  a 
bearing  that  would  stand  the  load,  the 
“thrust,”  and  the  speed,  and  Gurney 
was  the  man  to  invent  and  perfect  this 
essential  part  of  the  world’s  modem 
machinery. 

Of  the  patience,  the  persistency,  the 
genius  necessary  to  this  wrork,  there  is 
not  room  to  speak.  But  men  of  means 
rallied  to  his  aid,  had  faith  in  him,  staid 
by  him,  saw  him  through,  are  with  him 
yet;  and  in  the  city  of  Jamestown,  N. 
Y.,  the  Gurney  factory  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  Gurney,  the  man, 
is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  He 
is  known  all  over  the  mechanical  world. 
Men  come  to  him  from  far  and  wide,  or 
send  for  him,  for  consultation;  and 
within  his  own  sphere  his  word  is  re- 
garded as  final.  The  Gurney  Ball  Bear- 
ing company  is  known  wherever  high 
speed  machines  are  used. 

In  his  home  and  on  the  street  Gurney 
is  the  same  simple  man  that  he  was  in 
1891.  He  has  a delightful  home,  is  a 
chum  with  his  children,  and  a brother  to 
all  his  friends.  Two  of  his  sons  are 
now  in  Oberlin  college. 

L.  J.  L. 
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An  Oberlin  Girl  Directs  Village  Parish 

Marguerite  Grove  has  no  Time  to  be  Ordained,  Villagers  Say 


Marguerite  Grove,  ’19,  is  engaged  in 
one  of  the  most  significant  bits  of 
work  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
recent  graduate  of  Oberlin.  A writer  in 
the  Buffalo  Express  of  recent  date  tells 
the  story. 

Glenwood,  a village  a few  miles  south 
of  Buffalo,  is  one  of  the  mission  fields 
of  the  Buffalo  presbytery.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  put  ministers 
in  the  parish,  but  their  work  has  never 
been  very  successful.  When  no  man 
could  be  found  for  the  task  Miss  Grove, 
a Buffalo  girl,  was  selected  to  study  the 
parish  to  see  if  it  had  possibilities. 

Miss  Grove  found  lots  of  them.  She 
became  its  pastor,  educational  director, 
play  director  and  social  visitor  in  one. 
Every  Sunday  she  supervises  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
Christian  Endeavor  society  and  holds  an 
evening  service  of  public  worship.  She 
usually  preaches,  hut  from  time  to  time 
brings  in  ministers  from  near  by  places. 
The  records  show  the  best  church  at- 
tendance in  years. 

Miss  Grove  began  her  work  with  a 
policy  of  cooperation  with  all  of  the 
community  enterprises.  She  found  that 
one  of  the  chief  interests  was  the  dance. 
She  herself  acted  as  chaperon  at  one  of 
the  parties  and  through  her  efforts  the 
Woman’s  organization  began  to  sponsor 
and  chaperon  them.  The  reversal  of  the 
ancient  policy  of  the  village  church  of 
separation  from  the  social  interests  of 
life  met  with  a hearty  response. 

When  the  term  of  her  apprenticeship 
came  to  a close  a flood  of  unsolicited 
letters  came  to  the  presbytery  asking 
that  she  be  retained  for, the  work  there. 
The  policy  was  to  secure  an  ordained 
minister,  but  one  writer  expressed  the 
feeling  of  the  community  folk.  “Miss 
Grove  can  do  more  for  us  than  any  min- 
ister,” the  letter  read.  Others  added 
their  appeal  and  insisted  that  the  church 
was  never  so  prosperous  as  at  present. 

The  request  has  been  granted  and  she 
is  still  at  Glenwood  with  her  many-fold 


activities.  The  people  of  Glenwood  are 
overinterested  in  the  question  of  ordina- 
tion for  women. 

“She  is  so  busy  that  she  couldn’t  get 
the  time  off  to  be  ordained  anyway,” 
they  say. 


BOOK  BY  PROFESSOR  MILLER 

In  one  remote  part  of  the  world  the 
injunction  to  “honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother”  implies  that  children  shall 
kill  their  parents  when  they  reach  an 
advanced  age.  This  extreme  instance  is 
cited  in  “ Old  World  Traits  Trans- 
planted,” by  Herbert  A.  Miller,  professor 
of  sociology  at  Oberlin,  and  Robert  E. 
Park,  professorial  lecturer  at  Chicago 
university,  to  illustrate  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Americanization — the  problem  of 
harmonizing  the  heritage  of  groups  com- 
ing here  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  and 
welding  them  into  this  other  group  we 
call  Americans.  The  volume  is  the  third 
of  the  Americanization  studies  prepared 
through  funds  furnished  by  the  Carnegie 
corporation  of  New  York. 

The  co-authors  have  collected  evi- 
dence that  every  race  differs  from  every 
other  race — sometimes  radically,  as  in 
the  instance  given  above — in  its  codes, 
traditions  and  tastes.  Here  is  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  book  for  those 
whose  work  brings  them  into  contact 
with  the  immigration  problem.  It  as- 
sists one  to  understand  the  immigrant 
and  to  help  him  modify  his  old-world 
point  of  view  to  meet  his  new  situation 
in  America. 


AN  ORGAN  WITH  10,010  PIPES 
The  finest  pipe  organ  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  built  into  the  new  public 
hall  in  Cleveland.  The  organ  is  to  be 
built  by  the  Skinner  Organ  Co.,  and  to 
cost  ?100,000.  Before  letting  the  con- 
tract the  architect  consulted  some  of  the 
best  organists  in  the  country.  Prof. 
Frederick  Stiven  was  among  those  con- 
sulted. 
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THE  READERS’  POINT  OF  VIEW 


AN  ALUMNI  PROTEST 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir: — In  the  last  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  there  appeared  a res- 
olution which  was  circulated  among  the 
student  body,  evidently  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  president,  which  resolution  sought 
the  release  from  prison  of  men  and 
women  who,  when  this  country  was  at 
war— fightirfg  for  her  life — sought  to  be- 
tray their  fellow  men  into  the  hands  of 
our  enemies.  Had  the  aspirations  of 
those  traitors  been  realized  we  would  all 
now  be  paying  homage  to  the  famous  ex- 
ponents of  kultur,  so  beautifully  dem- 
onstrated in  the  rape  of  Belgium  and 
France. 

Words  fail  to  express  one’s  contempt 
for  the  un-American  spirit  which 
prompted  these  conspirators  to  work  for 
the  destruction  of  what  we  all  believe 
to  be  the  best  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced in  the  way  of  free  government. 
The  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
citizenship  to  free  these  damnable  trait- 
ors and  relieve  them  from  suffering  the 
punishment  which  is  their  just  due  tends 
to  destroy  one’s  belief  in  the  sound  sense 
and  moral  fibre  of  such  philanthropists. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  president 
of  the  college  who  but  a short  time  back 
not  only  severely  reprimanded  but  ex- 
pelled from  college  a bunch  of  youngsters 
who  failed  to  place  up6n  the  rules  of  the 
college  a Puritanical  interpretation;  placed 
upon  those  fellows  the  stigma  of  dis- 
grace and  made  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  some  of  them  to  secure  positions  in 
business  or  enter  other  colleges  where 
doing  the  same  thing  was  considered 
entirely  proper,  now  urges  a similar  stu- 
dent body  to  join  him  in  seeking  pardon 
for  a set  of  state  criminals  who  did  their 
best  to  sink  this  country  in  the  mire  of 
German  kultur,  men  and  women  whose 
deeds  stamp  them  as  arch  enemies  of 
the  country’  that  protects  them,  even 
from  their  own  kind,  men  and  women 


who  are  not  only  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try but  a menace  to  civilization  itself. 

Shakespeare  was  all  wrong:  “Incon- 
sistency” thy  name  is  no  longer  woman. 

G.  A.  VRADENBERG,  ’10 

Toledo,  0. 


LETTER  FROM  SYRIA 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir: — As  a member  of  ’16  I think 
it  is  about  time  that  I gave  an  account  of 
myself  to  the  editor  of  the  magazine. 
Each  year  since  leaving  college  I have 
done  something  different  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one.  This  year  I have  left 
the  teaching  profession,  perhaps  perma- 
nently and  perhaps  not.  I am  at  pres- 
ent employed  at  the  American  consulate 
as  correspondence  clerk,  having  control 
of  the  letters  and  telegrams.  I decided 
last  spring  to  remain  here  for  another 
year  at  least,  although  my  father  and 
mother  returned  to  the  states.  This 
year  there  are  four  Oberlinites  in  the 
city,  Messrs.  Bunker  and  Fuller,  ’20,  and 
Miss  Vida  Sanderson,  ex-’14,  I think. 
The  former  are  at  the  American  univer- 
sity, and  the  latter  is  in  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work.  George  C.  Doolittle,  ’90,  joins  us 
occasionally  when  he  comes  down  from 
Aleppo. 

AMY  F.  WEBSTER,  ’16. 

Beirut,  Syria,  January  9. 


THE  CLASS  LETTERS 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — Apropos  of  the  editor’s 
wail  in  a recent  number  of  the  maga- 
zine that  he  was  no  longer  receiving 
printed  class  letters,  may  I suggest  that 
possibly  more  of  the  classes  are  finding 
how  much  more  satisfactory  is  the  cir- 
culating class  letter,  such  as  '92  has  had 
from  the  beginning  (save  for  a few 
years’  intermission),  and  as  ’93,  follow- 
ing ’92’s  example,  has  had  continuously 
after  its  first  two  printed  letters.  During 
the  war  ’93’s  letter  did  go  astray  and 
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a new  one  had  to  be  started,  but  with 
only  a month  or  two's  delay.  Such  a 
letter  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the 
personal  column  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, but  it  allows  of  a personal  touch 
and  an  answering  back  and  forth  that 
is  not  possible  in  the  printed  letter,  and 
I think  no  one  would  vote  to  go  back  to 
the  printed  letter  having  once  enjoyed 
the  pictures  and  personal  touches  in 
the  circulating  letter.  The  expense  of 
running  the  letter  is  not  great,  and  Is 
easily  cared  for  by  small  contributions 
from  time  to  time  from  members  of  the 
class;  and  postage  or  express  paid  in 
forwarding  the  letter  is  probably  no 
more  than  the  cost  of  printing. 

Etta  M.  Wright,  '93. 

Oberlin. 

[Editor’s  Note.- — The  editor  of  the 
magazine  politely  denies  the  impeach- 
ment that  his  remarks  concerning  class 
letters  was  in  the  nature  of  a “ wail.” 
Rather,  he  intended,  by  gentle  art  of 
persuasion,  to  get  access,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  legitimate  alumni 
news,  to  more  of  the  class  letters — 
whether  printed  or  " circulating.”  A 
class  letter  contains  many  items  of  legit- 
imate interest  to  the  alumni  generally. 
The  magazine  wants  these  items.] 


THE  MYSTERY  MAN 

January  22,  1920. 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir: — Just  let  me  add  my  ex- 
perience about  the  " mystery  man.” 
When  living  in  New  York  City,  in  an 
apartment  on  123d  street,  in  the  early 
winter  of  1917,  this  man  appeared  and 
secured  access  to  the  apartment  and  rep- 
resented himself  as  the  brother  of  Pro- 
fessor John  Fisher  Peck.  As  usual  he 
showed  a great  deal  of  familiarity  with 
Oberlin  and  Oberlin  people.  I remem- 
ber particularly  that  he  specialized  in 
his  conversation,  and  was  very  talka- 
tive, on  A.  G.  Comings’  store.  His  usual 
request  for  a small  loan  until  he  could 
get  a check  cashed  was  met  with  a 
small  loan,  I believe  two  dollars.  He  was 


to  return  it  the  next  morning,  but  he 
failed  to  do  so. 

I wrote  Professor  Peck,  telling  him  of 
the  matter,  but  unfortunately  let  it 
drop  there.  I find  Mr.  E.  M.  Starr,  now 
of  Bridgewater,  Va.,  had  a similar  ex- 
perience with  the  same  man. 

W.  J.  Gifford, 

Dean. 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 


HELPING  YOUNG  WOMEN 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir: — Your  editorial  in  the  Feb- 
ruary magazine  brings  out  a peculiar 
situation.  You  are  asking  the  alumni 
to  encourage  students  to  go  to  Oberlin, 
when  it  was  apparently  impossible  for 
girls  to  enter  next  fall  as  freshmen. 

My  daughter  graduated  from  the  high 
school  in  1920.  She  wanted  to  go  to  a 
girls’  school  one  year  and  then  enter 
Oberlin  as  a sophomore.  The  sickness  and 
death  of  her  mother,  January  9,  com- 
pelled her  to  leave  school  for  this  year 
and  she  finds  she  is  unable  to  enter 
Oberlin  next  fall. 

Few  alumni  have  shown  more  enthu- 
siasm and  loyalty  to  Oberlin  in  their  own 
community  than  I have,  but  it  certainly 
dampens  my  ardor  not  to  be  able  to 
send  my  own  daughter. 

The  first  step  toward  encouraging 
alumni  to  boost  for  Oberlin  is  to  make 
room  for  more  students,  especially  sons 
and  daughters  of  alumni. 

Roy  Sexton. 

Streator,  111. 


FROM  THE  HALL  ESTATE 
The  Kobe  college  for  women  at  Kobe, 
Japan,  has  received  a gift  of  $50,000 
from  the  educational  bequest  of  the  late 
Charles  M.  Hall,  ’85,  former  head  of  the 
American  Aluminum  Co.  and  benefactor 
of  Oberlin.  The  announcement  was 
made  recently  by  Alice  C.  Little,  ’88, 
Ohio  treasurer  of  the  women’s  board  of 
missions  for  the  interior,  which  body 
has  been  supporting  the  college  since 
its  inception  in  1875. 
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Athletics 


The  basketball  team  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent record  to  date,  winning  six  of  its 
first  seven  games.  The  only  defeat  was 
at  the  hands  of  Denison  at  Granville, 
February  7. 

The  squad  has  narrowed  down  to 
eight  men:  Captain  Wheeler,  Nye  and 

Sheffield,  forwards;  Howard  and  Wood, 
centers;  Winters,  Marvin  and  McPhee, 
guards.  These  men  are  so  evenly 
matched  that  the  competition  for  places 
remains  very  keen  and  the  regulars  have 
to  be  on  their  mettle  every  minute  to 
hold  their  places. 

Captain  Wheeler  has  been  the  high 
scorer  of  the  team  in  every  game  and 
has  tallied  110  of  the  219  points  made 
by  the  team  so  far. 

Oberlin  23 — Hillsdale  17. 

Oberlin  Cl — Reserve  23. 

Oberlin  35 — Hiram  20. 

Oberlin  23— M.  A.  C.  21. 

The  Michigan  game  was  the  best  that 
has  been  played  on  the  home  court  since 
Ohio  State  was  defeated  in  an  over-time 
game  two  years  ago.  The  "Aggies”  had  a 
most  efficient  “ five-man  defense,”  which 
developed  into  a fast  four-man  offense 
the  instant  possesion  of  the  ball  was  se- 
cured. This  served  them  well  in  the 
first  half  and  at  the  intermission  they 
led  14  to  6.  In  the  second  half  Oberlin 
staged  one  of  her  famous  "comebacks” 
and  gradually  worked  up  the  score  to  a 
21  to  21  tie.  With  less  than  a minute  to 
play,  Nye  shot  the  winning  basket. 
Wheeler  played  his  best  game  of  the 
season,  scoring  19  of  his  team’s  23 
points. 

Oberlin  38 — Case  24 

Case  offered  but  little  opposition  at 
the  game  in  Cleveland  February  5. 
Wheeler  scored  20  points  in  this  game. 

Denison  51 — Oberlin  18 

Two  days  after  the  Case  game  Ober- 
lin journeyed  to  Granville  and  lost  a 
one-sided  game  to  Denison.  Stone,  play- 
ing right  guard  for  Denison,  shot  eleven 
field  goals. 


BASEBALL  SCHEDULE,  1921 
"^Wednesday,  April  20 — Case  at  Cleve- 
land. 

Saturday.  April  30 — Western  Reserve 
at  Cleveland. 

Saturday,  May  7 — Michigan  "Aggies” 
at  Oberlin. 

Friday,  May  13 — Case  at  Oberlin. 

Friday,  May  20 — Michigan  "Aggies”  at 
East  Lansing. 

Saturday,  May  21 — Michigan  "Aggies” 
at  East  Lansing. 

Thursday,  May  26 — Ohio  Wesleyan  at 
Oberlin. 

Wednesday,  June  1 — Western  Reserve 
at  Oberlin. 

Wednesday,  June  8 — Wooster  at  Woos- 
ter. 

Thursday,  June  9 — Seniors  vs.  Fac- 
ulty. 

Saturday,  June  11 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

Saturday,  June  18 — Waseda  at  Oberlin. 

Monday,  June  20 — Varsity  vs.  Alumni. 


SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  OFFERS  AN- 
OTHER LECTURE  COURSE 

Professor  Fiske  has  just  made  arrange- 
ments for  another  course  of  six  lectures 
on  “ Christ  and  the  Moslems,”  to  be 
given  about  the  latter  part  of  February. 

This  course  will  offer  a wonderful  op- 
portunity for  Oberlin  students  to  hear  a 
man  who  has  first-hand  information  con- 
cerning the  Moslem  world.  The  speaker. 
Dr.  John  D.  Merrill,  Ph.D.,  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Turkey  college  at 
Aintab,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  remaining  among  the  Turks 
during  the  world  war  without  protection 
from  any  source. 


COMMENCEMENT  SPEAKER 
The  commencement  address  June  22, 
1921,  will  be  delivered  by,  Marion  LeRoy 
Burton,  LL.D.,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  President  Burton’s  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation,  extended  by 
President  King  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
class,  was  received  February  16. 
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NEWS  OF 


THE  ALUMNI  ^ 


A group  of  younger  alumnae  met  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  January  6 and 
organized  the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of 
Southern  California.  Officers  elected 
were  Miss  Ruth  Mount,  T4,  president, 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Weatherill,  T5,  sec- 
retary. All  Oberlin  people  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles  are  invited  to  meet 
for  one  o’clock  luncheon  on  the  first  Sat- 
urday of  every  month  at  the  Orange  Tea 
Shop,  649  S.  Hope  street. 

Oberlin  Graduates  at  Western  Re- 
serve Medical  School 

The  following  Oberlinites  are  studying 
medicine  at  Western  Reserve:  Ed 

Sherer,  ’18,  and  Gene  Evans,  '17,  are  in 
the  junior  class.  Donald  Forward,  ’18, 
"Mickey"  McPhee,  ’17,  and  Elizabeth 
Dial,  T8,  are  in  the  sophomore  class. 
Victor  Hart,  ’20,  Neal  Lewis,  ’18  and  ’20, 
and  Floyd  Meek,  ’20,  are  freshmen. 

PERSONALS 

’65 — L.  C.  Warner  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  has  presented  the  library  with 
a long  run  of  the  reports  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has 
also  presented  a copy  of  a recently  pub- 
lished book,  “ The  Descendants  of  An- 
drew Warner.”  Mr.  Warner  collected 
much  of  the  material  for  this  book. 

’67 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fraser  and 
J.  G.  Fraser,  a former  student,  are  at 
their  winter  home  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Their  address  is  630  First  avenue. 

'81 — Leila  E.  Johnson’s  address  is  755 
Garfield  avenue,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

’82 — Paul  D.  Cravath,  attorney  for  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  who  fig- 
ured with  Charles  M.  Schwab  in  the  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  shipping 
board,  was  operated  on  recently  for 
stones  in  the  bladder.  Physicians  said 
his  condition  was  satisfactory  but  that 
he  would  not  be  at  his  desk  for  several 
weeks. 

’84 — Mrs.  Frances  E.  Fuller  of  Madi- 
son, 0.,  is  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  W.  C. 
T.  U. 

’87- — Paul  Howland,  former  congress- 


man, is  mentioned  prominently  as  a pos- 
sible Republican  nominee  this  year  for 
mayor  of  Cleveland. 

88  Thomas  D.  Wood,  member  of  the 
Columbia  university  faculty,  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  health  prob- 
lems in  education  under  the  national 
council  of  education,  National  Education 
Association.  He  writes  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine, regretting  that  he  has  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  Oberlin  for 
many  years. 

’89 — Lincoln  high  school,  Cleveland,  of 
which  James  B.  Smiley  is  principal, 
celebrated  its  twentieth  annual  reunion 
February  11.  Mr.  Smiley  has  been  prin- 
cipal since  1909. 

'90 — L.  J.  Luethi  is  traveling  in  the  in- 
terests of  Straight  college,  New  Orleans. 

’94 — Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  LL.D.,  na- 
tional attorney  and  general  counsel  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  has 
an  article  in  the  January  Current 
Opinion.  The  article  discusses  the  suc- 
cess and  failure  of  prohibition. 

’96 — Harry  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  tbe 
Kansas  City  Star,  is  one  of  fifteen  “not- 
able Americans”  chosen  by  the  World’s 
Work  Magazine  to  form  its  monthly 
council  table  fQr  the  discussion  of  cur- 
rent public  affairs.  In  the  January  is- 
sue Mr.  Haskell  writes  on  “ What  Kind 
of  a Pittsburg  is  Kansas  City?  ” 

’99 — C.  A.  Anderegg  is  just  completing 
a year  and  a half  stay  in  London  on  a 
special  mission  for  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Co. 

'01 — Ward  H.  Nye  is  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Billings,  Mont. 

’02 — Howard  Strong  has  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
chamber  of  commerce  on  account  of  his 
health  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Amer- 
ican city  bureau,  New  York,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  task  of  building  and  re- 
building chambers  of  commerce,  city 
clubs  and  other  community  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  and  Canada.  He 
left  Rochester  September  1.  He  wrote 
the  Alumni  Magazine  in  February  from 
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Tyron,  N.  C.,  that  he  was  taking  “ an 
enforced  but  very  delightful  vacation  in 
the  Blue  mountains,”  previous  to  taking 
his  new  position  on  March  1. 

’03 — Edw.  J.  Moore  represented  the 
University  of  Buffalo  at  the  seventh  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges  in  New  York  City. 

’03 — Cleveland  R.  Cross  was  elected 
president  of  the  Colonial  Savings  & Loan 
Co.,  Lakewood,  0.,  in  January. 

’06 — Since  going  to  India  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1917,  under  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Faith  Parmelee  has  spent  two  years  in 
Burma  as  general  secretary  of  an  Asso- 
ciation of  over  400  members  in  Rangoon. 
The  past  year  she  has  been  in  Calcutta, 
our.  national  headquarters,  as  national 
general  secretary  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
India.  Burma  and  Ceylon.  They  have 
some  150  branches  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  India  and  about  fifty-six  secre- 
taries— Indian,  Anglo  Indian,  English, 
American,  Canadian  and  Australian. 

'07 — Leonard  N.  Coos  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  contributed  an  arti- 
cle on  the  Junior  High  School  in  the 
December  School  Review. 

'08 — Ethel  N.  Allen  has  just  com- 
pleted a three  years’  nurses’  training 
course  at  St.  Joseph’s  hospital,  San 
Diego,  Cal.  Her  present  address  is 
3065  Fourth  street,  San  Diego. 

’08 — Grover  H.  Hull,  who  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  in  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  Citizens  Savings  & Trust 
Co.,  has  been  made  the  assistant  trust 
officer  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  which  in- 
stitution has  been  formed  through  the 
union  of  six  Cleveland  banks  and  has  a 
ccpital  and  surplus  of  833.000,000  and 
assets  in  excess  of  $310,000,000. 

TO — Miss  R.  D.  Nickerson  is  teaching 
in  the  Seattle  high  school.  Her  address 
is  4744  Ninth  avenue';  N.  E.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

T3 — The  following  members  of  the 
class  recently  held  a dinner  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Matie  Merrill,  1639  Elsinore 
avenue.  Cleveland,  O.:  Leroy  and  Ruth 

Nowell  Griffith,  Russell  and  Helen  Thomp- 
son Herrick,  Claude  and  Celia  Scoby 
Clarke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ford,  Mrs. 
Frances  Jeffrey  Jones,  Lucile  Hart  Thel- 


ler,  John  Watspn,  Misses  Bly  Franks, 
Edith  Shearer  and  Genevieve  Carr. 

T5 — Karl  Cowdery  has  been  made  act- 
ing superintendent  of  the  Whittier  State 
School  for  Boys,  Whittier,  Cal. 

T5 — Genevieve  Swezey  Price  is  living 
in  Toledo.  Mr.  Price,  who  was  a lieu- 
tenant of  aviation  in  France,  recently 
suffered  serious  injuries  in  an  accident 
to  his  airplane  in  Toledo. 

T5 — Gertrude  Ingalls  is  teaching  in 
Salt.  Lake  City  high  school. 

T7 — Ethel  Reed  is  teaching  in  the 
Seattle  high  school.  Her  address  is 
4744  Ninth  avenue,  N.  E. 

T7 — Louise  Pollitz  is  teaching  at 
Shaker  Height?,  O.,  and  studying  wire- 
less at  Cleveland  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

T7 — Edwina  Jones  is  physical  di- 
rector in  the  state  normal  school  at 
Aberdeen,  S.  D.  Her  address  is  328 
Lincoln  Hall. 

T8 — Ruth  Thayer  is  teaching  in  the 
Seattle  high  school.  Her  address  is 
4744  Ninth  avenue,  N.  E. 

T8 — Lucile  Stonebraker  is  teaching 
piano  and  pipe  organ  in  Georgetown  col- 
lege. Her  address  is  Dudley  Hall, 
Georgetown,  Ky. 

T8 — Earl  E.  Parks  has  accepted  a 
graduate  assistantship  in  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  for  the  second 
semester.  Mr.  Parks  was  formerly  with 
the  DuPont  Powder  Co.  at  Wilmington. 

T9 — Judith  Temkin  is  a student  in 
the  Woman’s  Medical  college,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

T9 — Jessie  Raine  Forward  is  secre- 
tary to  Dr.  Crile.  Elizabeth  Dial  was 
the  first  woman  ever  enrolled  as  fresh- 
man in  Western  Reserve  Medical  school. 

’20 — Robert  B.  Shaw  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  Jefferson  academy,  Tunghsien 
(near  Peking),  China. 

'20 — Josephine  Royer  is  director  of 
girls’  work  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Letters 
should  be  addressed  in  car?  of  the 
church. 

’20 — Negley  K.  Teeters  is  traveling 
through  the  south  in  his  work  with 
Community  Service  Inc.  He  was  re- 
cently in  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  and  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 
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MARRIED 

’18 — Norma  R.  Hutton  of  Constantine, 
Mich.,  and  Neil  G.  Greensides  of  Con- 
stantine, wore  married  August  25,  1920, 
by  Rev.  W.  E.  Stevens,  ’94.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Greensides  are  at  home  in  Constan- 
tine, where  Mr.  Greensides  is  assistant 
cashier  of  the  First  State  bank. 

’18 — Robert  L.  Judson  of  Sandusky, 
O.,  and  Miss  Lorraine  Bradt,  Cons.  ’20, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  were  married  in  San- 
dusky Thursday,  January  20,  1921.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Judson  will  make  their  home 
in  Sandusky. 

BORN 

To  Roy  E.  Whitney  and  Verna  Chapin 
Whitney  September  23,  1920,  a son,  Don- 
ald Roy.  Mr.  Whitney  is  at  present  the 
director  of  personal  service  in  the  Ohio 
Body  & Blower  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Alumni  Deaths 

DEATHS 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Wilcox,  ’57 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Wilcox  (Sabina  M. 
Hopkins)  died  on  November  30,  1920, 
at  Pocahontas,  la. 

Lucy  Miner  Bosworth,  ’65 
Lucy  Miner  Bosworth,  ’65,  died  at 
Kiowa,  Kan.,  January  15. 

Lucy  Anna  Miner  was  born  near  Dan- 
ville, la.,  August  8,  1845.  A brother, 
Irenaeus.  several  years  older,  was  sent 
to  Oberlin  college.  The  Danville  school 
did  not  go  far  enough  or  fast  enough  for 
Lucy  Anna,  so  the  farm  was  rented  and 
the  long  journey  made.  A house  was 
built  on  North  Professor  street,  and 
Madison  Miner,  the  father,  went  to  work 
with  a span  of  mules  to  see  Irenaeus 
and  Lucy  Anna  through  college.  Fire 
caught  under  the  stairs  in  the  night. 
Lucy  and  her  mother  jumped  from  the 
window  to  a feather  bed.  Not  even  the 
precious  silver  spoons  were  saved.  But 
Madison  Miner  kept  the  span  of  little 
mules  at  work,  and  in  1865,  Lucy  Anna, 
having  scorned  the  Ladies’  Course,  re- 
ceived her  degree  of  A.B. 

The  editorial  force  of  the  Advance, 
Chicago,  was  being  gathered.  Miss  Mi- 
ner enlisted  and  helped  to  prepare  the 


’08— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Pierce 
(Florence  Farr)  at  1601  Robinwood  ave- 
nue, Lakewood,  O.,  January  14,  a daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Abigail. 

TO — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Kerr, 
New  England,  N.  D„  January  23,  1921, 
a daughter.  Marian  Isabelle. 

T1-T3 — To  Frank  William  and  Marie 
Soller  Tear,  1812  Kensington  avenue, 
Youngstown,  O.,  January  22,  a son, 
Philip  Francis. 

T2— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Heck  (Beryl 
Titterington),  February  7.  1921,  a son. 

To  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Heininger, 
on  February  2,  1921,  at  Techow,  China, 
a daughter,  Jean  Margaret. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich  Tracy  (Mary 
Palmer,  former  student),  January  13, 
1921,  a daughter,  Ann  Palmer.’ 


of  the  Month 

first  issue.  In  later  years  she  was  a 
contributing  editor,  and  still  later  was 
again  in  the  office.  Perhaps  her  choicest 
token  of  human  appreciation  was  the 
gift  of  Oberlin  college,  when  in  1905  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  granted  in 
recognition  of  the  service  of  her  pen. 

Among  the  little  Oberlins  which  sprang 
up  in  the  west  in  the  early  days  was 
Tabor  college,  Iowa.  Miss  Miner  found 
a place  among  its  teachers,  instructing 
in  Latin  and  Greek  and  in  Oberlin 
ideals.  In  1870  she  was  married  to 
Uriah  C.  Bosworth,  who  had  been  one 
of  her  students. 

As  a pastor’s  wife  she  found  much 
use  for  her  Oberlin  ideals.  Naturally 
enough,  when  Ernest  was  ready  for  his 
junior  year  and  Lena  had  finished  high 
school  and  Theodore  and  Irene  were  in 
the  grades,  the  prairies  of  Nebraska 
were  left  and  Oberlin  was  home  again. 
The  mother’s  desire  that  her  children 
gain  an  Oberlin  degree  was  realized  only 
in  Ernest,  who  wras  graduated  with  the 
class  of  ’93. 

Twenty  of  the  later  years  were  spent 
caring  for  Mr.  Bosworth  in  his  increas- 
ing feebleness.  They  lived  in  the  home 
of  one  and  then  of  another  of  their  chil- 
dren. A day  of  pure  delight  and  relax- 
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ation  came.  It  was  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  class  ’65.  One  of  their  num- 
ber. Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner,  entertained 
the  class  during  commencement.  And 
one  day  was  taken  from  the  many  days 
of  patient  nursing — just  one  day  to  be 
with  "the  class.”  And  it  was  glorious! 
Her  last  work  for  its  members  was 
when  weariness  and  pain  made  the 
writing  of  even  a few  sentences  almost 
impossible.  But  she  must  get  the  class' 
round  robin  started  on  another  circuit. 

T.  K.  B. 

Mrs.  Russell  T.  Hall,  '65 
Mrs.  Russell  T.  Hall  (Mary  Adelia 
Tyler)  died  in  Ross,  Cal.,  Wednesday, 
December  15,  1920.  Mr.  Hall  was  the 
brother  of  the  late  Lyman  B.  Hall,  pro- 
fessor of  American  history  in  Oberlin 
college.  The  funeral  services  were  held 
in  the  home  of  Dr.  George  Frederick 
Wright  and  interment  _ was  made  in 
Westwood  cemetery,  Oberlin. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Harper,  ’81 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Harper,  theologian  and 
formerly  a professor  in  the  Chicago  the- 
ological seminary,  died  January  14, 

1920,  at  his  home  in  Geneseo,  111.  In 
1887  Dr.  Harper  became  professor  of  as- 
syriology  and  comparative  religion  at 
the  Chicago  theological  seminary,  and 
from  1906  until  his  retirement  in  1911, 
he  was  professor  of  Literary  and  Bibli- 
cal Theology  in  the  same  institution. 

Rev.  John  C.  France,  ’85 
Rev.  John  C.  France,  rector  of  St. 
James  Episcopal  church  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  died  suddenly  on  January  31, 

1921,  of  heart  failure.  He  was  pastor 
of  St.  Luke’s  church,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
before  going  to  New  Haven.  In  1913  he 
was  chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  state 
senate. 

Mrs.  David  M.  Needham,  ’00 
Mrs.  David  M.  Needham  (Olive  Fuller) 
died  of  pneumonia  on  January  10,  1921, 
at  Melrose,  Wis. 

WM.  H.  PARTRmGE,  ’94 
Wm.  H.  Partridge  died  June  29,  1920. 
after  a long  illness,  leaving  a wife  and 
two  children. 
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The  Reiill  Shaving  Stick 


Like  putting 
a new  bulb 
in  a socket 


YOU  don’t  have  to  buy  a new  socket  when 
your  electric  light  burns  out.  You  merely 
screw  in  a new  bulb. 

Putting  a “Refill”  into  the  Colgate  “Handy 
Grip”  is  just  as  simple  and  just  as  easy.  The 
metal  “Handy  Grip”  will  last  for  years.  Colgate 
“Refill”  Shaving  Sticks  cost  you  the  price  of 
the  soap  alone. 

The  soap  itself  is  threaded  to  screw  into  the 
“Handy  Grip,”  and  the  bit  that  is  removed 
from  the  socket  can  be  moistened  and  stuck 
upon  the  end  of  the  “Refill.”  There  is  no  waste. 
There  is  no  need  of  rubbing  the  lather  in  with 

the  fingers  when  you  shave  with 

""'ll  Colgate’s.  We  took  the  rub  out 
of  shaving  originally  in  1903. 

COLGATE  8c  CO. 

H Dept.  212 

5t.,  New  York 

The  metal  " ITandy 
Grip,"  containing  a 
trial  size  stick  of 
Colgate’s  Shaving 
Soap,  sent  for  10c. 
When  the  trial  stick 
is  used  up  you  can 
buy  the  Colgate 
“ Refills ” threaded 
to  Jit  this  Grip. 


Summer  Travel  and  Study  in  Europe 

June  25  to  September  5 


ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  SWITZERLAND 
Special  Study  in  French  and  Spanish 

Conducted  By 

PROFESSOR  R.  P.  JAMESON 

Head  of  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  Oberlin  College 
Under  the  business  management  of 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS 

65  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Price  of  Seventy-two-Day  Tour,  $1050 

Including  all  Traveling  Expenses  from  New  York  and  return 
For  itinerary  and  information  write  to 

R.  P.  JAMESON 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


Summer  Session,  1921,  June  24-Aug  11 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  following  departments: 


Chemistry 

Economics 

Education 

English  Composition 
English  Literature 


English  for  foreign 
students 
French 
Fine  Arts 


Geography 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 


Philosophy 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Zoology 

a 


The  attention  of  the  Alumni  and  of  all  teachers  is  called  to  the  opportunity  af- 
forded for  carrying  on  graduate  work.  The  department  of  Education  offers  courses 
that  are  fully  credited  toward  the  requirements  for  State  certification.  A limited 
number  of  seniors  and  graduate  students  can  arrange  for  practice  teaching  in  the 
local  high  school.  Opportunity  is  given  for  French,  Spanish  and  private  work  in 
Italian. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
request. 

Address  GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O., 

or  E.  A.  MILLER,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 


"The  second  son 

the  old  man  has  turned  over  to  us 


A REPRESENTATIVE  of 
AA  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  included  this 
paragraph  in  one  of  his  recent 
reports: 

*‘At  his  request  I 
telephoned  to  Mr. 
Blank,  President 
of  the  big  whole- 
sale hardware  and 
mill-supply  firm 
here.  He  said  that 
his  inquiry  was  for  his  son  who  had  just 
graduated  from  the  State  University. 
This  is  the  second  son  the  old  man  has 
turned  over  to  us.” 


And  why? 

Why  should  a successful  busi- 
ness man  who  has  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  sending  his  son  thru  a 
great  university,  seek  to  enrol  that 
son  immediately  in  another  edu- 
cational institution?  What  has  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  to 
offer  a man  in  the  nature  of  post- 
graduate training? 


A working  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness taught  by  business  men 

THIS  much: 

The  university  gives  a man 
a background  of  general  informa- 
tion; the  Alexander  Hamilton  In- 
stitute gives  him  the  specific  tools 
with  which  he  is  to  work. 

He  may  enter  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  a business,  and  if  he  does, 
his  danger  will  be  that  he  may 
become  an  expert  'salesman  or 
sales  manager  and  nothing  more. 
Or  he  may  enter  the  accounting 
department,  and  spend  his  life  in 
that  one  department. 

This  Institute  gives  him — out 
of  the  experience  of  the  leaders 
of  business — an  all-round  work- 


ing knowledge  of  ^//departments; 
sales,  accounting,  costs,  factory 
and  office  management,  transpor- 
tation, advertising,  corporation 
finance  and  the  rest. 

Department  training  makes  de- 
partment heads;  only  an  all-round 
training  fits  a man  for  executive 
responsibility  over  all  depart- 
ments, or  for  the  conduct  of  a 
business  of  his  own. 

Why  every  great  industry 
has  accepted  it 

THIS  is  why  so  many  success- 
ful men  have  recommended 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
to  their  college-bred  sons.  This 
is  why  24,054  corporation  presi- 
dents have  enrolled  for  its  Course, 
many  of  them 
side  by  side  with 
their  younger  as- 
sociates. 

This  is  why 
you  cannot  name 
a great  American 
business  which 
has  not  its  quota 
of  Alexander 
Hamilton  Insti- 
tute men.  There  are  enrolled  in 
the: 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  545 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  346 

Standard  Oil  Co 801 

Western  Electric  Company . . 190 

and  so  on  thruout  every  nation- 
ally known  organization. 

The  greatest  educators  and 
business  men 

NO  school  of  commerce  has  an  abler 
Faculty  and  Advisory  Council  than 
the  Institute. 

Its  Council  is  made  up  of  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  the  financier;  General  Cole- 
man duPont,  the  well-known  business 


executive;  John  Hays  Hammond,  the 
eminent  engineer;  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks, 
tlie  statistician  and  economist;  and  Joseph 
French  Johnson,  Dean  of 
New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce. 

And  every 
phase  of  its  train- 
ing is  presided 
over  by  men  who 
have  demonstra- 
ted by  the  suc- 
cess of  their  own 
business  careers 
their  right  to 
train  other  men. 


Thousands  of  successful  men,  in 
every  kind  of  business  and  every  position 
in  business,  have  tested  the  Modern  Busi- 
ness Course  and  Service  in  their  own 
experience,  and  proved  its  power  to 
shorten  the  road  to  success. 


“Forging  Ahead  in 
Business  ” 

A BOOK  of  1 1 6 pages  explains  in  de- 
tail the  Modern  Business  Course 
and  Service  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute. 

It  tells  just  what  the  Course  covers ; 
just  how  it  is  arranged,  and  precisely  how 
its  training  builds  onto  the  foundation 
which  the  college  or  university  lays. 
Many  men  have  found  its  pages  a guide- 
post  to  a shorter  and  more  direct  path 
to  success. 

To  receive  your  copy  of  “ Forging 
Ahead  in  Business,”  merely  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

937  Astor  PI.,  New  York 


Send  me  “Forging:  Ahead  in 
Business”  which  I may  keep 
without  obligation. 

Name 

Print  here 

Business 

Address— .. 


Business 

Position.. 


Canadian  Address,  C.  P.  R.  Building , Toronto;  Australian  Address,  8a  Castlereagh  Street , Sydney 


Copyright , 1Q21,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


©beiitn 

Conservatory  of  /ifoustc 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 
Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 

Four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering  courses 
leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

FALL  SEMESTER  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  20. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  musical  year  book. 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE 

NEWS  PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Publishers 

Printers 

Binders 


PRINTERS  OP 
THE  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


BOOKS 

by  the 

Faculty 

of  the 

Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of 
Theology 

THE 

GOODRICH  BOOK  STORE 


Oberlin,  Ohio 


A'  B ' CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 
The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B- 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recital? 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone* 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 

Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  191/ 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
teil  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  W ith  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  all. 


i%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


Established  1842 


THE 

Stteff 

ETITE 

GRAND 

for  those  to  whom 
quality  is  of  su- 
preme importance 

Charles  M.  Stieff 

Incorporated 
3 1 5 N.  Howard  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’88 

The  Love 
Teachers’  Agency 

Established  l’<96 

Covers  all  Central  and  'Western 
States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin 
Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Heat  at  the  command 

of  your  finger  tips 


CAN  you  imagine  a fire  in 
Chicago,  and  New  York 
benefiting  from  its  heat?  Yet 
that  is  what  virtually  happens  in 
the  case  of  electric  heat.  A cur- 
rent is  generated,  sent  miles 
across  country  and  converted  into 
heat, wherever  desired— instant- 
ly available,  easily  controlled  and 
concentrated  to  the  highest 
degree. 

Electric  heating  devices  have 
utilized  this  energy  for  domestic 
needsandhaveeliminated  drudg- 
ery, reduced  fuel  bills  and  fire 
risks,  promoted  cleanliness  and 
simplified  housekeeping.  And 
in  nlace  nf  the  primv  forp^e  and 


the  primitive  bellows  of  yester- 
day, modern  industry  calls  upon 
electricity  to  perform  speedily 
and  more  efficiently  the  thou- 
sand and  one  tasks  that  require 
heat. 

The  broad  utilization  of  elec- 
tric heat  has  only  begun.  The 
General  Electric  Company  pio- 
neered in  fostering  this  energy 
to  its  present  state  of  service,  and 
will  continue  to  apply  all  its 
resources  — research,  engineer- 
ing and  manufacturing— to  the 
end  that  electric  heat  may  have 
an  equal  place  with  power  and 
light  as  a universal  benefit  to 
mankind. 


fc 


(GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CCMPAKIY  | 


